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TURKISH TEA GOWN 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Ave..ue, New York, 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four doliars a year in advance, postage tree 
For foreign counties in the posta! union, five dollars 
a year, postage tree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address,—The address otf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old; and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints.--Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue shou.d immediately notify the Head. O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact 


Entered at N, ¥Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J, G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashvilie, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadetphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J] Hayden, 92 Weybosset: St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go$ Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City. Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 

Mrs. M. K. Zust. Address: 100 West 4th St., 

New York. All orders executed promptly and at 

reasonable rates, by a person of experience, having 

a large list of New York City patrons. Circulars 
sent on request. 
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Vienna Correspondence 
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Encouragement America Of- 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . 


London Correspondence : 
Domestic Pets—Snowball j 


A Word in Behalf of the Fallen Horse . ‘ 
What They Read—Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen 
Women’s Club—The Porcelain League of Cincinnati . 


Seen inthe Shops . : . 
Morning Room Gossip . : 
New York Ladies’ Whist Clu 


Current Political Questions—Italy’s Abyssinian Campaign 


Seen on the Stage—Music . 
Answers to Correspondents . 
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Useful Ingenuity—Morning Room Gossip 


AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV- 


Generac Note,—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procuable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity, 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


GREGORY Gentlemen of An- 


cestry 

Descent: Henry Gregory b abt 1570 of Notting- 
ham Notts Eng to Boston before 1639—son of John 
mayor of Notting’m 1571-86 a lineal des, of John 
Gregory Lord of Freseley & Asford by manors abt 
1420 A D— 

Armorial Bearings [Gregorie of Lenton in Notts] 

Armes: Gules, on achevron between ten crosses 
crosslet or, three crosses crosslet gules, 

Crest: A garb or , banded gules, 
wreathed helmet, 

Gregory of Harlaxton manor Notts uses 3 garbs or 
banded together gules 

Mantling: Gulesand or . 


New England 


All upon the 


GROSS - de Gros - 
of Ancestry 

Descent: Joseph Gross of The Trappe Pa d 1753, 
came 1719 & b in Mannheim on the Rhine—a lineal 
des, of Jean de Gros of Dijon 1620, who was lineally 
des. from Jean seigneur de Gros of Dijon, Bruges 
who d 1456—** Famille de Gros par Putte, Bruges 
1842"" 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: anciently borne thus by M. le Gros seig- 
neur d’Agey : Az,a fesse or, with 3 sautoirs arg : 
Each branch differences with a chevron, in lieu of 
fesse. 

Azure, achevron between three flanchis—saltires 
couped—all or , placed 2 & 1. 

Crest: An eagte proper. All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and or. 


Pennsylvania Gentlemen 


GUION New York Gentlemen 
Descent: Louis Guion b 1654 is it 1664? of la 
Rochelle France—went to New Rochelle abt 1685— 


supposed son of Jacques de la Mothe-Guyon b 1626 

m 1664 Jeanne Marie Bouvier at Paris; : In 
1646 lived George Guyon seigneur de la Mothe. 

Armorial Bearings Borce by the house of Guyon 
de Vauloger in Normandie, 

Armes-Argent, a vine stock sable fruited with 
three bunches of grapes gules. 

Crest: The charge of the field. 
wreathed helmet 

Mantiing: Argent and gules. 


All upon the 


GOELET New- York Gentlemen 

Descent: John Goelet—from a book-plate abt 
1605-30—Line unknown, Neither armes or sur- 
name found 1n the authorised rolls. 

Armorial] Bearings Right Unknown 

Armes: Gules, a swan argent on waves in base 
proper. 

Crest: Aswan argent. 
helmet, 

Mantling: Argent and gules. 


All upon the wreathed 


GEDNEY Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: John Gedney physician, abt 1662 m 
Dec 22 1662 Boston, Used the armes of Gedney of 
Suffolk Eng— 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Crest: Or, three eagles displayed sable 2&1. 

Crest: An eagle of the field. Alluponthe wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Or and sable. 


GARFIELD New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Edward Garfield of Chester Ches. b 
1575, to Boston 1630 d 1672—possibly des. from the 
Middlesex family— 

Armorial Bearings 
dlesex Eng] P 

Armes: Or, three bars gules, on a canton ermine 
a cross tormée gules. 

Crest: Out of a heart a hand holding a sword pro- 
per. Allupon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Or and gules. 


[Garfield of Tuddington Mid- 


GROSVENOR Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: John Grosvenor b 1642 d 1691 bur at 
Boston, The armes on his tombstone are quartered 
of seven. From this there can be little doubt of the 
lineage being that of the English house of Grosvenor 
of Chestershire, In 1389 Sir Robert Grosvenor 
assumed the ** Garbe’’ ashis charge , be being des. 
ot Randolf de Meschines [nephew of Hugh Lupus] 
earl of Chester d 1128 A D [His arms were, Az 3 
garbs or—Grosvenor meant “‘ chief huntsman’ 

Armorial Bearings Apparently Inherited 

Armes: Azure,a garbe or & 6 quarterings 

Crest: A talbot statant or, All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and or. 


GILPIN Gentlemen of 
Ancestry 

Descent: Joseph Gilpin 15th gen b 1664 Dorches- 
ter, at Birmingham Pa 1695 son of Thomas b 1620 of 
Warborough Oxford a lineal des. of Richard de 
Gyipyn sth in des from Richard de Guylpyn or 
Ghylpin of Kentmore Westmoreland 1206 A D— 

Armorial Bearings [Rietstap 1895 supp] 
herited 

Armes: Or, a boar statant sable. 
coat— 

Crest: A dexter arm embowed in armour, holding 
in hand proper a sprig of pine vert. ; 

Mantling: Orand sable. Motto: Dictis factisque 
simplex. 


Pennsylvania 


The ancient 


GOODE Virginia Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: John Goode b 1620-30 Cornwall to Va. 
1659-60 d 1709, a jineal des. of Richard Goode o: 
Whitley, prob W hitstone, Cornwall Eng [Vis 162 
Corn. Camden] alin des of Richard Gode abt 1380 — 
Har MS 1079 t 224b— 

Armorial Bearings Goode of Whitstone Cornwal! 

Armes: Gules, on a chevron between three lion: 
rampant or as many cinquefoiles gules, 

Crest: A talbot’s head erased gules ducally 
crowned or. All upon the wreathed helmet, 

Mantling : Gules and or, 

GRIFFITH Gentlemen o: 
Ancestry 

Descent: John , William & Griffith came abr 
1715, sons of John Griffith Esquire of L 1 Wynduris 
near Cardigan Wales. 

Armorial Bearings [Reg Heralds College, Burke 
G A] Inherited 

Armes: Party per chevron gules and argent, two 
chevronells counterchanged between two men’s heads 
profile helmed visor up proper in chief, & in base a 
lion rampant reguardant sable —Griffith— Quarterly 
vert and ermine, in 2d & 3d quarters a trefoil slipped 
proper, & used on a bend wavy argent a cinquefoi| 
gules between two caltraps sable— Sandham— 

Crest: A griffin reguardant sable wings raised or, 
in mouth an arrow barb down proper, dexter fore- 
claw on man’s head of the field. All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent vert gules and erminé, Motto: 
Le bon temps viendra, 


Pennsylvania 


Sanford.—On Tuesday, 17 Mar., at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., William Cochran Sanford. 


ENGAGEMENTS — 


Adams—Adams, 
Brooks-Halsted. 
Barker-Spier. 
Crimmins-Thompson, 
Drake-Lyon,. 
Frost-Miller. 
Jones—Powell. 
Knowlton—Garland. 
Kennedy-W yndham- Quin, 
Newcomb-W hitney. 
Post-Beadleston, 
Paddock-Pooler. 

Van Praag-O’Connor. 
Sherman-Dodge. 

W alters—Davis. 

W illiams—Hobart. 


Miss Mary C. Adams, daughter of Mr. John H 
Adams, to Mr. Francis P. Adams, of Syracuse. ‘ 

Miss Florence Brooks to Mr. John H. D. Halsted. 
Miss Brooks is the daughter of Mr. James Thompson 
Brooks, from Boston, Mass. 

Miss Anna Schafer Barker to Mr. Robert Marle 
Spier, of this city. Miss Barker isthe daughter of 
the late George T. Barker. 

Miss Dorothy Crimmins to Mr. Joseph Campbell 
Thompson. Miss Crimmins is the daughter of Mr. 
Thomas E. Crimmins. 

Miss Susan Ekel Drake, daughter of Mr. Seth B. 
Drake, from Boston, to Mr. Charles H. Lyon, of 
this city. 

Miss Helen Frost to Mr. Thomas Pearson Miller. 
Miss Frost is the daughter of the late Charles John- 
ston Frost. Mr. Miller is the son of Mr, Henry 
Field Miller. ; 

Miss Marion Jonesto Mr, George H. Powell, ot 
this city. Miss Jones is the daughter of Mr. Henry 
Le Roy Jones, from Chicago. 

Miss Madelaine Knowlton to Mr. Charles Tuller 
Garland. Miss Knowlton is the daughter of the late 
Danford K, Knowlton. Mr. Garland is the son of 
Mr. James A. Garland, 

Miss Lillian Chrystal Kennedy, davghter of Mr. 
F. N. Kennedy, of New Rochelle, N. Y., to the 
Rev. H. Wyndham. Quin, Rector of the Church of 
the Resuirection, at Rye, N. Y. 

Miss Josepha Newcomb to Mr. Edward B. Whit- 
ney, First Assistant Attorney-General. Miss New- 
comb 1s a daughter of Prof, Simon Newcomb, U, S. 
N. Mr. Whitney is a son of the late Prof, William 
Dwight Whitney, of Yale College. 

Miss Alice Lee Post to Mr. Henry C. Beadles- 
ton, Miss Post 1s the daughter of Mr, Alfred Seton 
Post. Mr. Beadleston is the son of the late William 
Henry Beadleston, and a graduate of Yale, ’93. 

Miss Anna G. Paddock to Mr. Louis J. Pooler. 
Miss Paddock is a daughter of the late Franklin A. 
Paddock. Mr. Pooler is a son of Dr. H. A. Pooler, 
of this city. 

Miss Helen Van Praag to Mr. William J. O’Con- 
nor, Miss Van Praag is 1 daughter of the late J. 
Van Praag, of Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Beatrice Sherman to Mr. Frederick Henry 
Dodge, of Baltimore. Miss Sherman is a daughter 
of Mr. Caleb K. Sherman, of San Francisco. 

Miss Marion Walters to Mr. Charles H. Davis. 
Miss Walters is the daughter of Mr. James H. Wal- 
ters. Mr. Davis is the son of Mr. George B. Davis, 
from Boston 

Miss Hannah N, Williams, daughter of Capt. W. 
W. Williams, U.S. N.,to Mr. Walter Scott Hobart, 
from San Francisco. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Baldwin-Taylor.—Mr. Joseph Clark Baldwin, 
Jr., and Miss Fanny Taylor, daughter of Mr. Alex- 
ander Taylor, Jr., will be married in the Constable 
Memorial Church, Mamaroneck, N, Y., on Wed., 
15 Apr. 

Duryee-Kissam.—Mr. Harvey Duryee anc 
Miss Grace Bartlett Kissam, daughter of Mr. Jonas 
B. Kissam, will be married in Trinity Chapel on 
Tue., 7 Apr. The Rev. Dr, Thomas Sill will offici- 
ate. Miss Louisa R. Holly will be maid of honor. 
Mr. Charles Francis Stone will be best man. The 
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ushers will bé Mr. Hoffman Kisam Reynolds, Mr. 
Frederic C. Mills, Mr. Charles B. Collins, Mr, Fred- 
eric F'rippe and Mr. Augustus F. Holly. 

tiand-Cotes.— Mr. Horace ©. Hand and Miss 
Adelaide Priscilia Coles, daughter of Mr. Barak G. 
Coles, will be married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 128 E. 34th st. on Tue.,7 Apr. 

Jonn:oa-Braman.—Mr Charies N. Johnson 
and Miss Lucy Braman, daughter of the late J. 
Dwight Braman, will be married in Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass ,on Wed,,15 Apr. The Rev. Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald will officiate The bridesmaids 
will be Miss Katherine Gray and Miss Dorothy 
Mandell. Mr. Philip Johnson will be best maa. 
The ushers will be Mr. Reginald Johnson, Mr. How- 
ard Constable, Mr. De Lancey Coster, Mr, William 
safford, Mr. Charles Meang, Mr. Raiph Johnson, 
Mr. James Freeman Brownand Mr, George Mandell. 

Morris-Kingsiand.—Mr. Newbold Morris and 
Miss Helen Schoonomaker Kingsland, daughter of 
Mrs. George Lovett Kingsland, will be married in St, 
Bartholomew's Church ong Apr. Bishop,Littlejohn, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Daniel H. Greer, will 
oficiate. The bridesmaids will oe Miss Ethel Kings- 
land and Miss Emily Welles. Mr. Alexis Reed Mc- 
livaine wil be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
Lewis G. Morris, Mr. Tompkins Mcllvaine, Mr. 
Percy Mors Burrill, Mr. Schuyler Scheffelin, Mr. 
Fitzhugh Townsend and Mr. James U, Gerard. 

Muchell-faimige.—Mr. J. Murray Mitchell 
and Miss Lillian Talmage, daughter of Dr. John F. 
Talmage, will be married at the residence of the 
bride's father, Brooklyn, on Wed, 15 Apr. The 
Rev. Dr. Richard Storts, assisted by the Rev, Percy 
Grant, will officiate. 

Palmer-Johnson.—Mr. George Quintard 
Palmer and Miss Edna Johnson, daughter of Mr. E. 
H. Johnson, will be married in St Agnes’s Chapel 
on Ned., 22 Apr. Miss Lillian fohnson will be 
maid of honor. The bridesma‘ds will be Miss Agnes 
Ely, Miss Marion Quintard, Miss Laura Spraker and 
Miss Mabel Adams. Mr. Frank Palmer will be best 
mana. 

Rawson-Rogers.— Mr. Edward S. Rawson of 
Cincinnati and Miss Elizabeth M. Rogers, daughter 
of the late F. Pendleton Rogers, will be married in 
St. Bartholomew's Church on Tue.,7 Apr. The 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer will officiate. Miss Sarah 
Fuiler will be maid of honor. The bridesmaids will 
be Miss Clarisse Livingston, Miss Adelaide Clarkson, 
Miss Euretta Kernochan, Miss Mary Buddington 
Rawson and Miss Ellen Crosby Roosevelt. Mr. 
seymour Le Grand Cromwell will be best man, The 
ushers will be Mr. Charles King Morrison, Mr. 
Archibald Rogers Livingston, Mr. Tarleton Gold- 
thwaite, Mr, Robert Van Boskerck, Mr. Michael 
Shumacher and Mr. Thomas Barton Paxton, Jr. 

Sweny-Parker.—Mr. Harry Roy Sweny, son 
of the late Captain Sweny, and Miss Louisa Parker, 
daughter of Gen. Amasa Parker, will be married at 
the residence of the bride’s father, Albany, N. Y., on 
Thu., 23 Apr. 

T »bias—X ogers.— Mr. Charles Tobias and Miss 
Belle Rogers, daughter of Mr. Belden J. Rogers, 
will be married at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, 112 E, 25th St.,on Tue,,21 Apr. The Rev, 
Dr. J. Wesley Brown will officiate 

Whitney-Newco mb.—Mr. Edward B. Whit- 
ney, First Assistant Attorney-General, and Miss 
Josepha Newcomb, daughter of Prof. Simon New- 
comb, U.S.N., wil be married in the Charch of the 
Covenant, Washington, D.C., on Sat., 11 Apr. 


DINNERS 


Brice.—Mr. and Mrs. Calvin S, Brice gave a 
dinner in Wash. on Tue.,17 Mar., at which were a 
number of New Yorkers, among whom were Col. 
and Mrs, S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs, William 
Strong, Miss Strong, Mr. Richard Peters, Others 
present were Miss Belknap, Miss Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Endicott and Capt. Maxre. 

Bailey.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey 
fave a dinner at 77 Mad. Ave. on Mon., 16 Mar., in 
honor of Miss Knevals and her fiancé, Mr. William 
Evelyn Babcock. Present were Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, Miss Katherine Babcock, Miss Katherine R. 
Wells, Miss Elizabeth Knevals, Mr. Howard Con- 
stable, Mr, Murray Strong, Mr. J. Frederic Pierson, 
m/'., and Mr. Russell Landale. 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs, William A. Duer gave a 
dinner at 17 W. 21st St. on Wed,, 18 Mar. 

Depew.—Mr. Chauncey Depew gave a dinner 
it 43 W. §4th St.on Thu ,19 Mar, Present were 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs, Edmand 
L. Bavlies, Col. and Mrs. William Jay, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R, Davis, Mr and Mrs. George B de 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel L. McCreedy, Mrs. 
Samuel J Colgate, Mr. and Mrs, H. Walter Webb, 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Miss Paulding, Mr. G. 
Creighton Webb, Miss Collins, Mr. George W. 
Smalley and Mr. James Otis. 

Elleson.—Mr. and Mrs. S. Henry Elleson gave a 
finner on Mon., 16 Mar., at 140 W. 85th St, 

Schermerhorn,—Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
‘chermerhorn gave a dinner on Wed., 18 Mar., at 
 W. 23d St. 

Stendish.—Mr. and Mrs. Myles Standish gave a 
linner on Tue., 17 Mar., at 27 Fifth Ave, 

Mali.—Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Mali gave a dinner 
m Tue., 17 Mar.. at 8 Fifth Ave,,in honor of Mr. 
ind Mrs, Arthur Terry. 

Wing.—Mr. and Mrs, John Wing will give a 
idinner this eve., 26 Mar., at 48 W. soth St 

Rawson. —Mr. EdwinS. Rawson,whose marriage 
» Miss Elizabeth M. Rogers will be on 7 Apr., 
tves his farewell bachelor dinner atthe Metropolitan 
ub on Sat , 4 Apr. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club.— 
The annual dinner of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club will be given at Delmonico’s on Thu., 
% Mar, 













CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club.—At the meeting 
‘ast week of the Thursday Evening Club, at the 
'tsidence of Dr. and Mrs. William Draper, 19 E. 47th 
‘t., the members were entertained by an excellent 
mateur performance of A Happy Pair, played by 
Mrs. Daniel Payne Griswold and Mr. Evert Jansen 
Wendell. There were some good negro songs by Mr. 

















John Nicholas, and banjo playing by some college 
students, Supper was served after the entertainment. 
The next meeting will be at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur E, Dodge, 72 E. 34th St., this eve., 
26 Mar. 

Fencers’ Club.—A concert will be given by the 
Fencers’ Club at 37 W. 22nd St. on Thu: eve., 26 
Mar. The Ex, Com, includes Mr. Montgomery 
Roosevelt, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. Truman 
Heminway, Mr. Newbold Morris, Mr, A, Van Z. 
Post, Mr. Fitzhugh Townsend, Mr. J. Murray 
gaa Mr, Scott O’Connor and Mr. Charles Tat- 

am. 

Euchre Club.—This club will meet this eve., 
26 Mar.,at the residence of Mr, and Mrs. J. Muhlen- 
berg Bailey, 77 Mad. Ave. 

nickerbocker Kiding Club.—This club, of 
which Mr, Braddin Hamilton is Pres., met on Thu. 
eve., 19 Mar, 

Evening Badminton Club.—The two extra 
meetings ot the Evening Badminton Club will be on 
Tue., 7 Apr. and Tue,, 14 Apr. 

Knickerboc«xer Bowliag Club.—The last 
meeting during Lent of the Knickerbocker Bowling 
Club will be held this aft., 26 Mar. 

Morning Musical Club —The last Lenten 
meeting of the Morning Musical Ciub was held on 
Tha , 19 Mar., at the residence of Miss May Colby, 
22 E, 23rd St. 

Afternoon Badminton Club.—A draw tour- 
nament for sets ot four will be played by the Bad- 
minton Club on Sat. aft.,11 April, at the Berkeley 
Armory. The prizes have been presented by Mrs, 
Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs, Alexander 8, Webb, 
Mrs, Potter Palmer and Mrs. George N. Miller. 

QO. N. Sewing Class.—This sewing class met 
on Fri. morn,, 20 Mar., at the residence of Mrs. 
Theodore A, Havemeyer, 38th St. and Mad. Ave., 
Luncheon was served after the meeting at smail 
tabies, and Lander's orchestra played. Present were 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
I. Townsend Burden, Miss Cameron, Miss Anthon, 
Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. John Jay 
Wysong, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs, James A. 
Burden, Mrs, Edward C. Potter, Mrs. Clement 
C. Moore, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks and Mrs. 
William Douglas, The members of the class 
will have an extra meeting on Fri., 27 Mar., again 
at Mrs, Theodore A, Havemeyer’s, Mad. Ave, and 
38th St. 

Thursday Eve. Roller Skating Club.—The 
last meeting during Lent of this club will be held 
this eve , 26 Mar., at the Berkeley Armory. A 
dance will be given on the Thursday after Easter, 
but the final arrangements have not been completed. 

friday Eve. Roller skating Club.—This 
club will meet for the last time during Lent at the 
Berkeley Armory, on Fri., 27 Mar. 

Mise Gerry's Sewing Class.—The members 
of this class met at the residence of Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, an Mon eve.,16 Mar, Miss Lola 
Beeth and —— Cremonini sang during the evening. 

Knickerbocker Sewing Class.—The Knick- 
erbocker Sewing Class met on Wed., 25 Mar., at the 
residence of Miss Watson, 51 E, 34th Street. 

Thursday Aft. Sewing Ciass.—The Thurs- 
day afternoon sewing class of the Cribside Com- 
m.ttee held its last meeting this season on Thu. aft., 
19 Mar., at the residence of Mrs. Henry Curtiss, 9 
W.. 56th St. 

New York Yacht Club.—The New York 
Yacht Club will give a ** smoker "’ at its clab-house, 
67 Mad, Ave., on Sat.,28 Mar.,at8.30 p.m. Mem- 
bers are allowed to invite one guest. 

Lotus Club. ~The annual elecion of officers of 
the Lotus Club was held at the club-house on Sat. 
eve.,21 Mar. Pres.,Mr. Frank R. Lawrence ; Vice- 
Pres., Mr, William Henry White; Sec., Mr. Ches- 
ter S. Lord ; Treas., Mr. David B. Sickels ; Directors 
to hold office three years, Mr. F. S. Montague, Mr 
W.W. Walkerand Mr.W.H.Hume. The annual 
meeting of the club will be on Mon., 6 Apr. 

Sons of American ¥Wevolution.—Among 
others admitted to the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution last week were Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Mr, Henry O. Holland, Mr. George W. Vaan Siclen, 
Mr. Homer Lee, Passed Assistant Surgeon W. J. 
Pettus, U.S. N., Lieut. Hugh B. Wise and Lieut. 
Charlies H. McKinstrey, U.S. A. The National 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution has appointed 
Richmond, Va., as the meeting place, and 30 Apr. 
the date this year for meeting. 

Manhatran Club.—The Manhattan Club gavea 
“* Ladies’ Day’ and fine loan exhibiton of paint- 
ings on Fri., 20 Mar. 


LECTURES 


Flint.—Mrs. Mary H, Flint gives the last one of 
her course of lectures on The History and Develop- 
ment of Greek Sculpture this morning, 26 Mar., at 
11 A.M. 

McBee.—Under the management of Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Haddon, and at the request of Bishop 
Potter, an illustrated lecture on Cathedral Architec- 
ture was given on Mon. eve,, 16 Mar., at the Savoy 
Hotel, by Mr, Silas McBee. 

Cobb.—Miss Emily Cunningham Cobb gave the 
last of her lectures upon noted Frenchwomen, at the 
—- of Mrs, Herbert Anstey, on Wed., 19 

ar. 

Wisner.— Prof. Wisner gave the last ot his course 
of French lectures on Wed. morn., Mar. 25., at the 
residence ot Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, 39 W. 48th St. 

Eliot.—Miss Eliot repeated her lecture on the 
Holy Grail at the residence of Mrs, Orme Wil- 
son on Tue., 24 Mar., for the benefit of St. John's, 
Graymoor, 

Richardson.—Mr. Locke Richardson gave the 
last of his lectures on Tue. eve., 24 Mar., in the 
chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Ave. 
and 11th St. 

Fiske.—Dr. John Fiske gave the first of his 
course of lectures on Scenes in Old Virginia at 
the Berkeley Lyceum on Mon , 16 Mar. 

Browning.—Miss May Leighton Browning 
gavea lecture entitled The Study of Women, on 
Tue., 17 Mar., at 43 W. 47th St. 

Foster —Miss Nina Foster gave her second lec- 
ture on the English Poets at the residence of 


Mrs. F. W. Guather, 43 W. 73d St.,on Thu., ig 
Mar. 

Martin.—Mr. Howard Martin will give an 
illustrated lecture on ** The Manne-s and Customs ot 
China and Japan,” at the Waldort, on Thu, 26 
Mar., under the auspices of the Ladies’ Association 
of the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


A number of prominent people are arranging 
tableaux vivants to be given on Mun, aft., 6 Apr., in 
Sherry's bali-room, to raise a fund forthe preservation 
of the home of George Washington, at Mount Ver- 
non. Besides the tableaux there will be both vocal 
and instrumental music. The Com. on Arrange- 
ments includes Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. Eliot Gregory, 
Mr. James 5. Breese, Mr. George Munzig, Mr. B. 
C. Porter and Mr. Thomas F, Cushing. Amongthe 
patronesses are Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs, Cornei- 
tus Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr. ; 
Mrs. James L. Breese, Mrs, Isaac Bell, Mrs, Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Townsend, Mis. 
J. Frederic Kernochan, Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, 
Mrs, Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs, Wm. Jay, Mrs. I, 
Townsend Burden, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. W. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. William H. Draper, 
Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs, S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Mrs, Paul Dana, Mrs. Leslie Cotton, Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, Mrs, John W. Minturn, Mrs, John C. 
Wilmerding, Mrs. George H. Bend, Mrs. Luther 
Kountze, Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. Harold Hadden, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. C. 
Albert Stevens and Miss Amy Townsend, 

A delightful pertormance of Pamela, by Carlo 
Goldin, with Mme Duse inthe title réle, supported 
by an excellent company, and some music by Mme. 
Terninaand the Kniesel Quartet, were enjoyed by a 
very fashionable audience at the Fifth Ave. Theatre 
on Thu. aft., 19 Mar. The entertainment was for 
the benefit of the N. Y. Kindergarten Association, 
and over $5,000 was realized for this most excellent 
ym ang 5 Present were Mrs, William T. Blodgett, 
Miss Blodgett, Mrs. John A, Hadden, Miss Furniss, 
Mrs. Walter Suydam, Mrs. Zimmermann, Mrs. 
Walter S, Gurnee, Miss Gurnee, Mrs. William P. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Mrs, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Douglas Robinson, the Misses 
Oliver, Miss Breese, Mrs. Julius Catlin, Mrs. William 
E, Dodge, Mrs. Edward Tiffany Dyer, Mrs. John E. 
Cowdin, Mrs. Alfred Dix, Mis. James A. Garland, 
Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. J-yman Rhodes, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Sloane, Miss Susan Valentine, Mrs, A. 
Cass Canfield, Mrs, Eugene Delano, Mrs. Benjamin 
Brewster, Mrs. George G. Haven, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Miss Mary Lusk, Mrs, Gordon Norrie, 
Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Miss Robb, Mrs. William A. 
Perry, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Mrs. Alfred 
Bishop Mason and Mrs Stanford White. 

A performance of Patience was given atthe Metro- 
politan Opera House, under the auspices of the 
Alumni Association of the University of New York, 
for the benefit of the university athletes on Thu. 
eve., 19 Mar. 

The Stadents’ Dramatic Ciub gave a performance 
of the Arabian Nights at the Carnegie Lyceum on 
Tue. eve., 24 Mar., for the benefit of the Fiower and 
West Side Clinic Hospitals. 

A sale of spring hats and bonnets and sofa cush- 
ions, the products of a sewing class which has been 
held weekly during Lent at the residence of Mrs, 
Richard Stevens, Castle Point, Hoboken, will take 
Place at her house, on Wednesday and Thursday 
of this week for the benefit of St. Katherine's Home, 
N, J.,aud a home for consumptives. Sewing at the 
different tables and pouring tea will be Mrs. Archi- 
bald Alexander, Mrs. Charles S Dodge, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Duer, Mrs. Ramsay Turnbuil, Miss Agnes 
Whitney, Mrs. Eben Wright, Miss Euretta Ker- 
nochan, Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, Miss Mabel 
Drake, Miss Katherine Gandy, Miss Grace Snelling, 
Mrs, Albert C. Stevens, Mrs. Henry Mc Vickar, Miss 
Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, Mrs. De Lancey Nicoll, 
Miss Nannie D. Adams, Miss Benedict, Miss Wil- 
merding, Miss Borrowe, Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Ed- 
gar and Miss Fiemm:ng. 

A tund for the relief of the sufferers in Armenia 
has been started with an appeal to women for each 
one to contribute $100 apiece. The patronesses of 
this Fund are Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. George 
Wood, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Alexander 
M, Smith, Mrs. James Talcott, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, 
Mrs. John Noble Stearns, Miss Georgiana Kendall 
and Miss M, Smedley. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cruger.—Col and Mrs. S, Van Rensselaer Cru- 
ger will return from their trip south this week. 

Rall:.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore P. Raili returned 
last week from a trip to Mexico. 

Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel willspend 
the summer in Europe, 

Edwards.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A, Edwards and 
Miss Helen Gansevoort Edwards will give up their 
house, 12 W. 33d St., on 1 Apr., and spend a month 
at Lakewood, before sailing tor Europe. 

Low.—Mrs. Joseph T. Low and Miss Low have 
gone on atripto Fortress Monroe. Mrs. Low has 
taken the late Judge Brady's house at Southampton, 
L. I., for the summer, 

Benedict.—Mr. E. C. Benedict has bought the 
Americus Club grounds at Greenwich, Conn., where 
he is building a country seat. 

Newport.—Mr,. Henry Oclrichs has taken the 
Redmond cottage on Kay St. for the season. Mrs. 
Henry Coit, from Boston, bas taken Miss Woolsey's 
cottage. Mr. Theodore T. Moran, father of Mrs, 
Edwin D. Morgan, has rented Mr. Henry E. Jones s 
Pen Craig cottage. Mrs, K. R. Breese has leased 
her cottage on Everett St, for next season to Capt. 
Thomas F. Cane, U. S. N. Mr. H. Cassimir De 
Rham has taken the Wilde cottage on Kay St. Mr. 
David H. King, Jr., has bought a plot of ground on 
Everett Place on which he will shortly build. 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs. C, Oliver Iselin will return 
to their country place at New Rochelle about 29 or 
30 Apr. ; 

Morgan.—Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan sailed for 
Europe on Wed , 25 Mar. Others sailing on the re- 


cent oufgoing steamers have been Mrs, Edward 
Livingston Lynch, the Misses Knevals, Mr. Henry 
W reaks, Mr. and Mrs, John W, Alexander, Viscount 
de Lowbray, Mrs. S. H. Tyng, Gen. and Mrs, 
Charles G. Loring, Mr. Frederic Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Brain- 
ard and Mr, and Mrs Schuyler M. Coe 

Arriving on the Teutouic were the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Hayter and Lady Hayter, Mr. A, Horne 
Payne, R.R.G.S. and Mr. David Bingham, 

On the Campania were Mr, Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, Dr. R. J, Barton, Lieut-Gen. H. C, Wilkinson, 
Mr. J. Maitland Kersey and Mr. William Young. 

Uhi!.—U. S. Ambassador to Germany, Edward F. 
Uhl, Mrs. Uhi and family sailed on the North Ger- 
mae Lloyd steamship Saale,on Wed., 18 Mar. Mr. 
Uhl goes to take his new post in Berlin. 


MUSICALES 


Dessignes.—A song recital was given by Miss 
Carliotta Dessignes, assisted by Mr. Max Heinrich 
on Wed. aft., 25 Mar. at the Brunswick. Mr. Victor 
Harris was at the piano. 

Morgen.—Miss Maude Morgan, the harpist, 
gave a musical morning, assisted by Miss May Colby, 
Mrs. Morgan and the Messrs, Smith, of Grace 
Church Choir, on Thu., 19 Mar., at 13 Livingston 
Place. 

Segur.—Miss Louise Segur was given a testi- 
monial concert at the residence of Mrs, Wallace 
Andrews, 854 Fifth Ave. on Sat. aft.,21 Mar. Others 
on the programme were Miss Lucille Saunders, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Victor 
Herbert and Mr. Victor Harris. 

Hegner.—Mr. Anton Hegner is giving a series 
of two violoncello recitals at the Waldorf. The first 
one was on Wed, aft., 25 Mar,, and the second will 
beon Sat., 28 Mar,, at 3 P. M. Patronesses are Miss 
Callender, Miss de Forest, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, 
Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, Mrs. Walter Cook, Mrs. 
Frederic Betts, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs, Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. Charles R, Foote, Mrs. Sprague, Mrs. 
David Bacon, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Miss May Cat- 
lin, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and Mrs. Egerton 
Webb. 

Bagby.—At Mr. Albert Morris Bagby's concert 
at the Waldorf on Mon, Miss Lucille Saunders and 
Miss Martina Johnstone sang. 

Brown.—Miss N. Brown will give a musicale at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, assisted by Miss 
Marion Short, Miss Lucia Forrest and the Ladies’ 
Swedish Quartet, on Thu eve., 2 Apr. 

Mitchell.—Mrs. Jobn Ames Mitchell gave a 
musicale at 26 W. 46th St. on Fri. eve., 20 Mar. 


IMPORTANT 


‘ J Ogue has to invite special attention to 
the first rule that is regularly printed 
under its Answers to Correspond- 

ents, to the effect that it disregards anony- 

mous communications. 

The number of communications that are 
being received by it for immediate publica- 
tion is growing rapidly, and Vogue has to 
state most positively that it will not publish 
any information that is not accompanied with 
the name and address of the sender. 

Vogue respects the confidence imposed in 
it by correspondents, and never divulges 
names or addresses, but for its own protec- 
tion it has to insist upon evidences of good 
faith. 

This is particularly so as to requests that it 
publish marriage engagements, wedding ref- 
erences and similar personal statements. 
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EXT RAORDINARY SUCCESS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
SHOW—-PROSPECT FOR SUCCEEDING YEARS 
—THE PRIVATE VIEW——A NUMEROUS 

AND DISTINGUISHED ATTEND- 
ANCE—— INTEREST MANI- 
FESTED BY ALL CON- 
CERNED 
SERVICES RENDERED—DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE EXHIBITS 


SPECIAL 
T may be taken as an axiom that any- 
I thing done by Vogue or managed by it 
will be well done. In evidence is the 
Model Doll Show that closed Monday last at 
Sherry’s —a show that in variety, attractive- 
ness and arrangements is a success second to 
nothing ever given in New York, and so ex- 
traordinarily successful as a first event that the 
augury for future years is most alluring. 
At this writing the figures are not com- 
plete, but it is sufficiently significant to advert 
to the attendance at the private view, which 


exceeded one.thousand persons. As an oc- 
casion it was distinctly fashionable. Not 


only was the best society of New York fully 
represented, but those who came remained 
for an hour or two, and the expressions of 
gratification were general and emphatic. 

A GAY SCENE 
Sherry’s rooms never looked more attract- 
The large ball-room was elaborately 
decorated, Around the room on long tables 
covered with black cloth the doll figures 
were ranged, and in the middle of the room 
were sixteen small round tables, also covered 
with black and built over each a bower of 
leaves. On each table was placed a doll 
form, and above each was hung an electric 
lamp. From the top of these bowers stream- 
ers of colored stuffs were carried to the centre 
of the dome, giving a charming maypole 
effect. The walls of the rooms were covered 
with light green denim, on which as a back- 
ground were placed decorative articles, old 
embroidered gowns, rich stuffs and vest- 
ments. Interspersed among these were origi- 
nals of drawings that have been published in 
Vogue. Toenhance the effect of brightness 
and gaiety were many large foliage plants, 
palms, bay trees and laurel roping. 

In this setting more than one hundred and 
fifty dolls, as miniature fashion figures, were 
shown in wonderful variety of color and cos- 
tume, and carrying out much more effect- 
ively than the most sanguine wishes had pic- 
tured the original idea, as conceived by 
Vogue, of a worthy exposition of dress by 
leading American dressmakers. 

Vogue’s Model Doll Show is unique in 
more ways than one, but mainly because of 
the good it accomplishes. It has benefitted 
the Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Hospital ; 
it has benefitted the American dressmaker ; 
it has benefitted Vogue itself, and it has cre- 
ated a new form of entertainment, which 
has the supreme merit of being founded on 
utility. 

There is a deeper interest in dress than in 
the horse, and Vogue’s Model Doll Show has 
a broader basis of utility than the Horse Show. 
That Vogue should have devised and carried 
to successful completion this show is nct sur- 
prising. It is a periodical issued primarily for 
intelligent gentlewomen, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the important subject of dress, 
though including in its contents all subjects 
of fashionable interest. 

Anyone who considers for a moment what 
vast industries depend wholly upon dress, 
what great commercial enterprises are con- 
cerned with dress, what shops, factories, 
stores, arts and talents are devoted to dress, 
will better understand how widespread is the 
interest in Vogue, which has for its first 
purpose the exposition of what is best in 


ive, 


dress. 

With dress as its first feature, and with a 
most influential body of subscribers, all of 
whom have become intensely interested 1n its 
growth and development, Vogue is specially 
equipped for the management of a fashion 
show in any form. That the fashions seen in 
the present Show are in miniature in no way 
detracts from their serviceable value, while 


adding inestimably to the charm of their 
presentation. 


THE HOSPITAL 


The beneficiary of the Model Doll Show is 
a charity that appeals to every person who 
realizes the consequences of enforced depor- 
tation to North Brother Island. 

The Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Hospital 
was projected by Mrs. John W. Minturn, 
and placed on a firm basis by her personal 
gift. This fund amounts at present, through 
her solicitations, to over $90,000, About 
more is required for furnishing. 
The entire proceeds of the Model Doll Show 
are to be applied to the fund for furnishing. 

Six thousand dollars will endow a memor- 
ial room. 


$20,000 


NEW YORK DRESSMAKERS 


The Model Doll Show, under the manage- 
ment of Vogue, gives New York dressmakers 
the first recognition that their merits deserve, 
and accords to them a position from which 
they have long been excluded by the undis- 
criminating laudation for so many years be- 
stowed on London and Paris. 

Many influences have contributed to the 
exaltation of foreign makers, Parisians take 
ride in. their dressmakers. They regard 
them as artists and treat them as such. 
Critics at a first night performance of ‘a play 
give close attention to details of costume. A 
famous actress is famous for her dress as well 
as for her acting. Great dressmakers are 
great personages in Paris, and are recognized 
as having great talents. The press extols 
them and discusses their creations, and as a 
result the leading names are famous on two 
continents. Who has not heard of Doucet, 
Félix, La Ferriére, Paquin, Raudnitz, Rouff 
and Worth? 

And the American press aids the Parisian 
press. Rather than occasionally credit a 
New York dressmaker it will publish de- 
scriptions and drawings of incomparably in- 
ferior and usually worthless gowns that 
American women do not wear, and which 
are an affront alike to their intelligence and 
taste. 

There are more admirable gowns designed 
in New York than ever come from Paris, 
and more women go to Paris to return dis- 
satisfied with what they fail to discover there 
than those who find at Paris satisfaction 
either in design or cost>. 

However much Americans may visit Paris 
for fashions, it is well known that nearly all 
European fashions have to be altered to sat- 
isfy American demands, and that the women 
of New York, not Paris, set the fashions for 
the United States. And American women, 
as a class, are considered to be the best 
dressed in the world. 

The New York dressmaker has only to be 
better known to be appreciated. Long ago 
American silversmiths established a reputa- 
tion second to none in the world. The 
Model Doll Show is a step in the direction of 
destroying the false idea that Paris leads New 
York in fashions for Americans. 

The cordial interest taken in the show from 
the time it was projected under Vogue’s man- 
agement is the most significant fact. 

To the patronesses acknowledgements are 
due not only for their encouragement they 
gave to the undertaking but for the active in- 
terest they manifested. The patronesses were: 


Mrs, Charles B. Alexander, 
Miss Malvina Appleton, 
Mrs, John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Charles T, Barney, 
Miss de Barril, 

Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs, David Wolfe Bishop, 
Mrs, Heber R. Bishop, 
Mrs, William T. Blodgett, 
Mrs. James A, Burden, 
Miss Callender, 

Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe, 

Mrs, Joseph H, Choate, 
Mrs, H. H. Curtis, 

Mrs, Brockholst Cutting, 
Miss Cuyler, 

Mrs, Francis Delafield, 
Mrs. Richard H, Derby, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, 
Mrs, Cleve'and H. Dodge, 





Mrs, John R. Drexel, 

Mrs, Nicholas Fish, 

Miss de Forest, 

Mrs. George B. de Forest, 
Miss Furniss, 

Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, 
Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mrs, G. G. Haven, 

Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, * 
Mrs. G. G. Howland, 

Mrs. Edward W. Humphreys, 
Mrs, Morris K, Jesup, 

Mrs, William Jay, 

Mrs, Walter Jennings, 

Mrs, Frederic R. Jones, 

Mrs. Eugene Kelly, 

Mrs. Edward King, 

Mrs, Gustav Kissel, 

Mrs. Luther Kountze, 

Mrs, Charles Lanier, 

Mrs, J. Lawrence Lee, 

Mrs. Edward A. Le Roy, Jr., 
Mrs, Charles H. Marshall, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, 

Mrs, John W, Minturn, 

Mrs, Trenor L, Park, 

Mrs. James W. Pinchot, 

Mrs. George B. Post, 

Mrs, M. Taylor Pyne, 

Mrs. Jules Reynal, 

Mrs, T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mrs, Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Mrs, Henry Sloane, 

Mrs, William Douglas Sloane, 
Mrs, C, Albert Stevens, 

Mrs, William Rhinelander Stewart, 
Mrs, Joseph Stickney, 

Mrs. T. Suftern Tailer, 

Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, 

Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor, 
Mrs, John B. Trevor, 

Mrs, Paul Tuckerman, 

Mrs, Arthur Turnure, 

Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. F, W. Vanderbilt, 

Mrs, William Seward Webb, 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, 
Mrs, John C. Wilmerding, 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, 

Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop, 
Mrs. Frank Spencer Witherbee, 


From many of them were received cards 
recommending as exhibitors special dress- 
makers. 

For the private view cards of acceptance to 
pour tea were received from Miss Appleton, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. John R., 
Drexel, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. George B. 
de Forest, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. John 
W. Minturn, Mrs. George B. Post, Mrs. C- 
Albert Stevens, Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Mrs, 
Orme Wilson. For an idea so new, de- 
veloped in so short a time and coming in 
competition with so many diversions that ex- 
haust the time of New York women, it is 
amazing that so much interest was aroused so 
quickly in so many directions. \ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Special acknowledgments are due those 
who contributed in yarious ways. 

For making many of the hats thanks are 
due to Dunlap and to Youmans. The fol- 
lowing lette:s explain themselves : 


New York, 3 March, 1896. 
To Vogue. 

Dear Sirs: In reply to yours of 2 March, 
would say that we will be pleased to do what- 
ever we can toward completing the costume 
of any doll that you may send to us. 

Yours truly, 
Dunlap & Co. 


4 March, 1896. 
Dear Sirs: In reply to your letter regarding 
the proposed Model Doll Show, would say 
that I heartily approve of it and will be 
pleased to supply as many model hats as you 
may desire 
If there is anything further that I can do 
to make the Doll Show a success I beg to 
place myself at your command, 
Yours respectfully, 
Dan’! D. Youmans, 
Per E. M. Y. 









long 
toque 
borde 
whit 
neck 


Mr. Youmans evinced great interest, even 
making a miniature silk hat and a derby, be. 





sides a number of sailor hats'and many milli- Le 
nery hats. Mr. Youmans also kindly put af chin 
the disposal of Vogue one of his delivery podic 
wagons for collecting the exhibits. “BB fox | 

Miss Switzer. who because she was moving Legh 
to her new address, 30 West 33d Street, wa; Ml satin 


unable to prepare an exhibit, sent her check he 
for twenty-five dollars, for which she took 


XVI. 

tickets. satin 
All the work of collecting the decorations  threa 
and of putting them in place was very MM front 
kindly contributed without charge by Messrs. MM chen 
Joseph P. McHugh & Co., of Forty-second ff bow, 
Street, at Fifth Avenue, ‘*The Popular MM turbs 
Shop,’’ a place that in itself has an air of M and 1 
distinction which was evident also in the ar- § ment 


rangements of the rooms. M 
The gowns worn by the catalogue tenders 


serge 
were made by Madame Stauffer after a draw- ye 
ing in Vogue by Mr. T. B. Robertson, whol shirt 
decorated the satin skirts. A photograph off Bish 
one of these will be produced later. As duck 


Madame Stauffer has been seriously ill it was M 
extremely kind of her to have troubled her- 


fittin 

self with these fancy dresses. cap ¢ 
The vestments, decorative stuffs and gowns Bc 
that adorned the walls and most pleasingly bore & tie o 
out the idea of a fashion and costume show, Bi 
were lent by the courtesy of Mr. John Chad- @ Blue 
wick, East Ninteenth Street near Fifth Av-@ Oper 
enue, and Messrs. Sypher & Co., corner Twen- @ colla 
ty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. For the & brocl 
loan of these decorative elements the show @ at th 
is not a little indebted to the Jenders. Fre- cloth 
quent requests are made to dealers in such mans 
goods for loans, and the benefit the dealers de- @ with 


rive is in no way commensurate with the risk Je 


they run of damage and the deprivations they & cloth 
suffer by the withdrawals from the stocks MM and 
during the exhibition. Such loans, in fact, # chok 
are manifestations of great amuability andi black 
courtesy. ing t 
The carpenter work was supplied by MM straw 
Messrs. Wilson Brothers, 648 West Forty- i with 
eighth Street. Many persons are often in O: 
need of light carpentering and cabinet work. @ ing | 
This firm is most cordially recommended as MH narrc 
efficient and moderate in its charges. In: f 
The palms and plant decorations were sup-¥ braid 
plied by Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley. cloth 
The music was by Dr. Leo Sommers’s@ rever 
White Hungarian Band, of London. sleev 
THE EXHIBITS , S. 

° fant 

The principal exhibits were : tuck: 
Antuony & SitverMAN, 9 E. 30th St.—Hi to w 
Tailor-made dark blue cloth gown. Plain linen 
skirt with front braided in black to knee Hin ex 
Tight-fitting jacket, rounded fronts, fastening HM pink 
on one side, also braided in front to bust, Mi drape 
with revers showing chemisette. Gigot D 
sleeves braided in the bottom. Ivory 
Gray serge gown. Plain skirt. Tight-M@ front 
fitting basque bodice fastening at the side with BM R ou: 
small black tailor buttons forming V on the tage, 
front. Gigot sleeves. Cloth collar band. Boug 
Max Bureman.—White crépe de Chine squay 
gown, demi-train, ruched on the bottom. span; 
Round bodice girdled with crépe sash, gold Long 
buckle slipped through long ends at side.9@ to th 
White chiffon fichu, tied in the back with Coro 
















long flowing ends ruffled with lace. Elbow E. 
sleeves tied with narrow black velvet. Black #® —p) 
velvet tiedround the neck. Black net shaw]. gow; 
Leghorn hat trimmed with lilacs and blue whit 
satin bow. with 
Best & Co., W. 23d St —Boy’s dark blue chow 
cloth sailor suit. White cloth shirt embroid-&% of 4; 
ered with eagle. Blue cloth cap and goldi® pear] 
band. Brown leather shoes with patent) helt. 
leather tips. ing 
Little girl’s white corded lawn frock. PlainiMl pug 
skirt, round bodice with tucked and rutled D 






yoke collarette, sleeves with one large puff 
tied at elbow with white satin ribbons, an 
small puff below, reaching wrist. 


gow! 


silk 














joine 

Boy’s gray duck suit. Knee trousers} rea 
trimmed with four small gold buttons; shortin fe 
jacket with sailor collar, fronts and sleevesi§ with 
trimmed with small gold buttons ; white sailorf} ty w 
shirt; duck cap to match suit. Black hoseG cjeey 
and black button shoes. sies ¢ 
Mrs, J. G. Brapsuaw.—Mrs. Potter asf] with 
Marie Antoinette. Court gown of royal blue stray 
velvet, with train edged with ermine as well § yee; 





as open fronts, showing white satin petticoat 
with ermine on the bottom. Round bodice 
with white lisse fichu trimmed with lace, 
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jing also epaulettes. 


iMG Puffed sleeves, corded below the elbow. 
| and rutledyy 


long ends in front. Louis Seize blue velvet 
toque, wound round with white lisse scarf 
bordered with lace, long ends floating at side ; 
white feathers and aigrette at 6ne side ; pearl 
necklace. 

Lotta, as the Marchioness. Pale blue 
chiné silk gown; short skirt, full, round 
bodice with puff sleeves to elbow. White 
fox boa and muff hung by blue satin ribbons. 
Leghorn hat; pink roses mingled with blue 
satin ribbon bows. 

C. F, Bocart, 88 Lexington Ave.—Louis 
xvi, costume in rose-pink satin with white 
satin tablier, the bottom embroidered in gold 
thread. Round, décolleté bodice, laced in 
front, with pink satin ribbons over white lisse 
chemisette. Tight sleeves with revers at el- 
bow, lined with white satin. Pink velvet 
turban, trimmed with pink ostrich feathers 
and white aigrette mounted with Strass orna- 
ment. Scarf of white tulle with long ends. 

M. Brock, 85 E. 55th St.—Child’s white 
serge frock, kilt skirt, blouse waist, rolling 
sailor collar lined with pink bengaline. White 
shirt embroidered with American flag, Full, 
Bishop sleeves with stitched cuffs. White 
duck sailor cap. 

Miss’s dark blue cloth skirt, with tight- 
fitting sailor bodice. Yachting jacket and 
cap of same cloth, 

Boy’s white flannel sailor suit. Collar and 
tie of blue bengaline. White duck sailor cap. 

BercpvorF & VoictT, 125 Fifth Ave.— 
Blue cloth tailor-made gown. Skirt plain. 
Open jacket, with deep revers and square 
collar in the back lined with electric blue 
broché silk showing vest tight-fitting, opening 
at the side of the same broché silk. Gigot 
cloth sleeves, broché cuffs. ‘Turban by You- 
mans, of corn-flower blue straw, trimmed 
with daisies and black velvet rosettes, 

Jean Burcer, 8 W. 28th St.—Dark blue 
cloth Princess gown, seams defined by black 
and gold narrow braid, Chemisette and 
choker of white cloth braided in gold and 
black, Gigot sleeves, gold and black braid- 
ing to simulate cuffs, Youman’s hat, yellow 
straw crown, black straw brim, trimmed 
with dark blue quills. 

Oscar Cartson, 389 Fifth Ave.-—Yacht- 
ing gown of dark blue cloth, trimmed with 
narrow white braid on the bottom of skirt. 
In front two narrow panels of white cloth 
braided in blue. Round waist with white 
cloth chemisette. Bodice has light blue cloth 
revers, belt, choker, and deep cuffs. Gigot 
sleeves. Youman’s white straw sailor hat. 

S. G. Criss-Wise, 399 Fifth Ave.—In- 
fant in crib, dressed in white lawn night slip 
tucked with lace, yoke front. Full sleeves 
to wrist, ruffle finish. Mob cap. White 
linen-lawn baby pillow over pink silk, done 
in exquisitely fine drawn-work, coverlet over 
pink silk to match elaborate design, crib 
drapery to match. 

Donovan, 180 Fifth Ave.—Bridal gown. 
Ivory-white satin court train, trimmed in 
front with long sprays of orange blossoms. 
Round bodice, slight blouse, square décolle- 
tage, filled in with point lace chemisette. 
Bouquet of orange buds on the left. High 
square satin epaulettes embroidered with 
spangles and pearls to match design on bodice. 
Long sleeves, puffed at the top, close fitting 
tothearm. White satin choker, Tulle veil. 
Coronet of orange blossoms. 

E. & E, Dunntcan, 74 Lexington Ave. 
—Blue, white and brown taffeta striped silk 
gown, Skirt trimmed on each gore with 
white lace, forming bows. Skirt mounted 
with rows of cording. Round open bodice, 
showing white lisse plastron and inside vest 
of light blue cloth braided in silver, with 
pearl buttons at the edge. Wide black satin 
belt, Eton jacket effect in white lace, form- 
White satin choker. 


Dickson, 381 Fifth Ave.—Garden-party 


gown of white organdie made over yellow 


silk slip. , Each gore of skirt cut narrow and 


joined by entre-deux of white lace. Front 


breadth embroidered on the bottom by hand, 


in ferns and daisies in floss Round bodice, 
with narrow bands of hand embroidery joined 
to white lace from girdle to choker. Elbow 
sleeves, with large bouquet of ferns and dai- 
sies embroidered on the outside and trimmed 
with ribbon bows. Ribbon choker. White 
straw hat, trimmed with wired twists of pale 
green velvet and daisies. 


M, Davey & Co., 9 E. 41st St.—Garden- 
party gown. Skirt of pale blue satin brocaded 
in white, with gathered flounce of white lace 
on the bottom. Round blouse bodice, 
trimmed with white lace, and girdled by 
white satin ribbon; small loop in the back. 
White satin choker. Elbow sleeves trimmed 
with white lace, and white satin ribbon bows. 
Bunch of pink roses on left side of belt, 
Hat by Pierce, 381 Fifth Avenue, with white 
straw crown, and front brim of wide white 
lace, wired large blue moiré ribbon bow in 
the back, with pink roses. White aigrette, 
with mounting of pink roses and Strass orna- 
ment. Pink roses in front, lying on the hair. 

Dunstan, 6 E, 30th St.—Pivoine pink 
moiré. Plain skirt, bodice draped, with pink 
velvet corselet; shawl-shaped white lace 
epaulettes; velvet choker;  close-fitting 
sleeves, high puffs, lace at the wrists. Collet 
or short cape of moiré, lined with white satin 
with ruff of white lisse and moiré. Hat by 
Lillias Hurd, 332 Fifth Ave., with high 
crown of violets, straw foundation, puffed 
with pink lisse round the brim; white 
aigrette, / 

Dautricourt, 3 E. 35th St.—Louis xv. 
costume. Gown of white flowered China 
silk ; skirt made over large hoops, open in 
front and turning over into revers of white 
satin, trimmed with gold lace on the edge. 
White satin petticoat, flowered with point 
lace, and branches of small pink roses for 
heading ; bodice décolletté, pointed back and 
front, with pink silk chemisette covered with 
plain white lisse ; scarf drapery across the 
shoulders, spray of roses at one side. Tight 
sleeves, flounce of lace below elbow ; bows 
of blue satin, necklace of pink pearls, pow- 
dered hair. 

Duvat & Eacan, 24 E. 23d St.—Pale 
green changeable taffeta with white satin fig- 
ure. Skirt cut with pointed gores, trimmed 
on the right with floss-embroidered passe- 
menterie, Girdle with sash end on the left, 
edged with lace, Round bodice with gold 
gauze plastron and choker. Tight-fitting 
sleeves with taffeta rosette bows at the top. 
Embroidered cuffs, Green straw hat, high 
crown, ruffled across the brim with white 
lace. Bow of pink and green changeable 
taffeta ribbon and green carnations upright. 
White gauze parasol with bow to match hat. 

Fernanpez, 49 E. 19th St.—Widow’s 
street gown. Finest black cloth, trimmed 
on the bottom with fold of crépe extending 
up the seams a short distance. Open jacket 
bodice with Eton fronts and basque back. 
Pointed vest with black chiffon chemisette 
above. Small bonnet and net veil by You- 
mans. Veil trimmed with triangles of crépe. 

Miss’s gown in chiné silk, pale pink 
ground flowered with shades of green. Skirt 
plain. Narrow front breadth, joined to gores 
by white silk and silver embroidery. Round 
bodice décolleté, composed of small plaits and 
embroidery let in between, forming also a 
yoke. Short elbow sleeves trimmed with 
white satin bows on shoulders. White lisse 
chemisette, white satin choker and cuff. 
White satin girdle with bow in the back, 

Fark, 518 Fifth Ave.—Light blue Irish 
linen costume. Skirt plain with two white 
piqué lapels in front. Open jacket bodice 
belted from side seams in white piqué, 
White piqué pointed vest, square collar. All 
the piqué braided in pale blue. 

Youmans sailor hat of white straw. 

Gate Gaytarp, 343 Fifth Ave.—Pink 
silk gown, plain skirt, close-fitting round 
bodice open in front, and girdled with black 
satin ribbon, bow in front. Beiged duck 
revers to fronts with collar, all embroidered 


with écru embroidery on the edge. White 
lisse chemisette over white silk. Sleeves 
drawn into the arm, puffs above. Black 
satin choker. Hat by Madame Rice of 


black straw, front of black tulle, trimmed 
with branches of pink and white roses. 

Goopman, 21 W. 24th St.—Beige linen 
gown. Plain skirt, round waist of white 
duck, buttoned with pearl buttons. White 
linen standing collar, straight white duck tie, 
very narrow ; shirt sleeves, cuffs and button 
Youmans hat; gray cheviot skirt, plain. 
Figured pink lawn shirt-waist. 

E. J. Hamirton, 255 W. 52d St.— 
White lisse overdress, with insertion of black 
Jace. Yellow silk slip. Bodice decorated 


with ruffles; insertions of the lace placed 


crosswise. White lace hat, from Youmans, 
trimmed with yellow and black buttercups 
and white ostrich feathers. 

G, F. Hatt, 110 W. 3d St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Gray mousseline de soie. Skirt full 
and trimmed near the bottom with a narrow 
undulating band of white net, edged on either 
side by lace. The dress material is cut away 
from beneath this band, so that it is really an 
insertion. The bodice is covered, back and 
front, with a fichu of lace, which is most 
gracefully disposed, Why will American 
women cling to the exploded notion that 
Paris only is the originator of pretty fashions, 
when not only New York dressmakers, but 
those in other States, display both taste and 
originality ? 

Huyrer.—Pink brocade costume. Puff 
of pink satin at back and sides of skirt just 
below waist line. Front breadth covered 
with striped gauze. Long pointed bodice of 
green velvet, chemisette of lisse straped with 
pink satin ribbon. Elbow sleeves. White 
lace hat with pink ribbons. 

Jennines & Co., 1 E. goth St.—Gray silk 
brocaded with medallion floriated design in 
stripes, Princess model. Petticoat of white 
satin, with lisse ruffle. Plain, tight-fitting, 
pointed bodice of white satin, with jacket 
fronts of the brocade. Puff sleeve, bertha of 
white lace, caught in front by Rhine stone 
buckle. 

Jenni, 28 W. 19th St.—Lillian Russell as 
Justice in the Palace of Truth. White and 
gold brocade, pointed bodice with pearl bead 
edging. Broad satin ribbon studded with jewels 
diagonally across bust. Sleeves formed of 
ropes of pearls. Rows of same jewels encircle 
throat and neck. Mantle of old blue mirror 
velvet, with broad border of gold gauze. An 
embroidered winged griffin at either side. 

Jarcer, 176 Fifth Ave.—Morning gown 
of white flannel striped with blue, Neck 
cut square in front. A collar turns back 
from shoulders, 

Another exhibit by the same firm is a 
brown cheviot skirt, plain and full. Silk 
blouse, white striped with pink. Toque, by 
Dunlap, of the striped silk, the edges bound 
with brown ribbon. Rosette and stiff feathers 
in brown. 

Kraxaver, 391 Fifth Ave.—Coaching 
costume of tan cloth, trimmed with designs 
in gold thread on black velvet. Tight-fitting 
bodice with pointed piece of black velvet on 
left side of front. Gold embroidery on front 
of bodice, Hat by Youmans, tan straw with 
gold and black crown, autumn leaf decora- 
tion. 

Lozinsx, 37 W. 35th St.—Brown cloth 
costume. Plain, full skirt. Front side 
seams have a ‘‘flap,’” which is outlined with 
black braid and trimmed with three black 
buttons. Brown Derby hat by Youmans. 

Less1nG, 36 E. 20th St.—Har atso By 
Lesstnc.—Skirt of striped silk—white, pale 
pink and green, floriated. Purple velvet 
jacket bodice, with jeweled belt extending 
across back and sides, joined in front by 
white satin band. Full jabot of white lace 
over vest in front. Green gauze and straw 
broad-brimmed hat with rosebuds trim- 
ming. 

C. D. Loser, 57 W. 35th St.—Fine 
white mohair skirt, Bodice of lisse over 
green silk. Revers of green silk trimmed 
with appliqué of lace, the silk being cut out 
under the appliqué. The silk and appliqué 
are carried across back, forming a sort of pea- 
jacket. Full ruffles at shoulders of lisse, 
underneath tight sleeves of the silk covered 
with lisse. 

Martin & Gyves, 26 E. 49th St.— White 
piqué skirt with band of heavy Irish point, 
about one-third way up the skirt. Bodice has 
blouse front and is composed of lisse, with 
insertions of lace. Short double cape of piqué 
with bands of the Irish point. Hat of folds 
of green satin and white lace. 

McManzon, 63 W. 37th St.—Brocade in 
pale green, black and old rose floriated design. 
Jacket bodice of green velvet ; inner fronts 
of gray satin, and a full vest of masses of old 
rose and black chiffon ; sleeves of pink under 
black chiffon, Hat by Dunlap, of black, 
with decorations in pink and green. 

Henriette Micuer, 437 Fifth Ave.— 
White lisse over white satin. Flounces of 
lace with gold-embroidered heading. Bodice 
of white satin elaborately embroidered in gold. 


Broad revers of satin with gold spangles. 
Tight sleeves with lisse gathered at the top. 
(This sleeve is shown on the page in this issue 
of Vogue-which is devoted to styles in sleeves. 
The figure in black evening gown has th. 
sleeve in question.) To return to this cose 
tume : full vest of lisse with ruffles of lace- 
Collet of the gold-embroidered spangled satin, 
trimmed with fine plaitings of lisse, 

F. A. Maas, 174 Lexington Ave.—Bridal 
costume of white satin, Full plain skirt, 
Long sleeve puff at top and wrinkled below. 
High corsage with lace laid over bust and cut 
off to a point on left side. The lower edge 
of lace is outlined by spray of orange blos- 
soms, which is carried all across the front. 
The veil is of tulle. 

Macueret, 34 E. 23rd St.—Gray moiré, 
full plain skirt, jacket bodice with pointed 
belt of black satin across front. Revers of 
white satin covered with spangles. Full vest 
of lisse with outstanding ruffles of white lace. 
Silver buttons on jacket. Hat by Blanche, 
of fancy black straw, trimmed with white 
laceand black feathers, and bunches of yellow 
and black buttercups. 

Bertue May, 125 W. 56th St.—Gray 
gauze over greensilk. Rufflesaround bottom 
of skirt trimmed with narrow black velvet 
and white lace, Bodice with revers turned 
back over the shoulders. Revers edged with 
the velvet and lace, Vest of green silk cov- 
ered with white lace, Fancy green straw 
with white lace and white ostrich feathers, 
(2) A white silk petticoat with lace flounce 
headed with satin ribbons. 

A. H. Merzner, 113 W. 45th St.— 
Costume of yellow, black and white lawn, 
Three rows on skirt of lace, run through with 
narrow black velvet, Over bust there are 
crosswise tucks in the lawn. A straight 
piece of the material from neck to waist, in 
front, is decorated with small white buttons. 
(2) Tan cloth costume. Plain skirt. Jacket. 
Bodice with revers and cuffs of green velvet, 
slashed and to show underneath white satin 
studded with gold spangles. Tight-fitting 
waistcoat of white cloth, trimmed with 
gold buttons and gold cord. (3) Pink figured 
gauze over pink silk. Bertha and long ends 
of white lace. Flounce on skirt of the lace, 
and also rows of it placed lengthwise on skirt. 
(4) Costume of silk of a white ground, with 
floral design in soft reds. Plain full skirt. 
Folded girdle of green satin, with bows and 
ends in front. Bodice covered with white 
lace, studded with green spangles, ; Fuil elbow 
sleeves. (5) Bridal gown of white satin, 
finished with heavy cording about the bot- 
tom. Girdle of folds of satin, Yoke, back 
and front, composed of lace overlaid with 
strands of pearl beading. Lower part of bod- 
ice, in front, of plaited white lace, being 
brought to a point at waist line. 

Morse-Brovcuton Co., 3 E. 19th St.— 
Lavender and white striped silk, the stripes 
‘*on bias*’ down front breadth. Full plain 
skirt. Bodice in blouse style of mauve satin 
covered with lisse. Sleeves with puff at 
shoulder and below a long-plaited sleeve of 
the silk. 

Another costume shows a mourning cos- 
tume with jacket-bodice of crépe. A third is 
a yellow lawn with floriated stripe. Skirt has 
plaited front. Bodice with tucked jacket 
fronts. Fine Valenciennes edgings. 

Mutnatt, 67 W. 54th St.—Chiné silk, 
white ground, Full, plain skirt. Bodice 
with surplice front under short Eton jacket of 
lace, trimmed with lisse ruffles, Lavender 
lace hat. 

Pansy Corset Co., 903 Broadway. —Cor- 
set and petticoat of blue brocade. Corset low 
cut, showing full contour of bust. The pet- 
ticoat has lace flounce headed with ribbon. 

Parker, 1 W. 39th St.-—Dark blue silk 
skirt, White silk bodice covered with blue 
chiffon. Square over collar of heavy white 
lace coming down square over shoulders, 
Blue straw hat with cornflowers, by Louise. 

Ep. Pinaup, 46 E. 14th St.—An allegor- 
ical figure typifying spring, made of white 
net trimmed with silver spangles. Under- 
gown of gray silk. Sprays of small gay 
flowers on skirt and shoulders. Gipsy hat, 
laden with blossoms. 

La Pirante Company.—The skirt attach- 
ment shown by this company can be seen 
until after 28 Mar. at 42 W. 34th St. The 
pliante attachment is in two gowns, one a 
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(Exclusively.) 





STERLING 


WHITING M’FG Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Fragments, showing decoration of parts of the 
Silver Service presented to 
Cruiser ** New York”’ 


Designed and made by Whiting M'f’g Co. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
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POCKET KODAK: 


** I can only say that | am amazed at the excel- 
lence of the little Kodak's work.”’ 


Pocket 
Kodak | 
loaded | 

for 
12 | 
pictures, 

144 x 2tn 


$5.00. | 





EASTMAN KODAK COoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. | 
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Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently aad scientifically 
eradicated by electricity. 
HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 
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Only a button— 


Me Oo b L A R== == the Benedict Collar 
K E = ~ E R == = Button—but it works, 


Sold everywhere. Button Book free by mail. " Made by Enos Richardson & Co., #3 Maiden Lane, New York. 










| World's Columbian Exposition. 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New | 
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Maker or Men's CLortues, 
253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties : 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress suits of Vicuna, in all 
the New Weaves 
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SUITS 
ot 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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Bay Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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Hen you don’t love children,”’ is the 
spoken inference usually drawn by 
the people who hear a certain 

woman say that she never had any children 
and never wanted any. ‘The tone of superi- 
ority assumed by her interlocutors amuses the 
woman in question, and she replies, quite im- 
perturbably, ‘that she does not pretend to 
love children.’ Loving to her means a will- 
ingness to, if necessary, crucify self for the 
sake of the well-being of the beloved. 


There is no gainsaying that children are a 
very terrible care, and their proper training 
makes such heavy drafts on parents’ intelli- 
gence, unselfishness and patience, as well as on 
their physical powers, as to preclude the serious 
pursuit of any other purpose in life. 
woman in question has no illusions about chil- 
dren. In the nature of things they can never 
recompense a millionth part of the care, ex- 
pense and anxiety bestowed upon them, i.e., 
if they are properly born and properly reared. 

To this woman becoming a parent is a sol- 
emn dedication to the service of another, with- 
out hope of adequate appreciation or recom- 
pense other than the satisfaction of having 
contributed to the perpetuation of the race. 
Being a careful observer, she sees that children 
per se are not lovely. Potentially they may be 
saints, but they pass through many intermedi- 
ate stages of lying and other low planes of 
morality before they reach saintliness (if ever 
they do), by which time they have ceased to 
be children. The little folk are to her some- 
thing to be tenderly treated; to be made happy; 
to be developed by line upon line, precept 
upon precept, from the little savages, which in 
most cases they are, into the highest, all- 
around civilized individuals of the period. It 
is their right to be born without physical 
blemish, or weakness of any kind, and into 
circumstances that forever preclude the fear of 
their being turned over to the possible ghastly 
experiences of institutions. 


Theirs is also the right to proper phy- 
sical, mental and spiritual development 


The — 


—atraining in self-control and the sub- 
ordination of brutish instincts being as much 
their right as instruction in the best learning 
of the schools. ‘Training in the proper care 
of their bodies is also one of their inalienable 
rights. Those who hear this woman express 
such views exclaim in consternation ‘‘ Why, 
you make parentage impossible! Where 
could people be found who would be willing to 
order their lives before marriage, select their 
partners and regulate their married life on the 
basis of how their conduct and arrangments 
would affect children?’’ Where indeed? 
People, however, would do all of these things 
if they really loved children as they pretend 
that they do. 


Question most of those who pose as loving 
children and it will be discovered that they 
like to pet them, to be amused by them when 
they happen to be in the humor, to gratify 
their parental vanity by displaying the child's 
beauty or its little accomplishments. Or they 
like it for companionship on occasions. It is 


to be noted, however, that when they are poor 
they turn the children into the streets for hours 


for diversion, while they gossip in hallways 
and on house steps. When they belong to a 
higher grade socially they hire maids to relieve 
them in every possible way of the care and 
also of the society of their children, except 
for a brief hour or so of daily intercourse. 
Yet all of these people who refuse to ac- 
cept. and act upon the fact that the sole 
reason or excuse for marriage is the children 
born of it, would vehemently resent the 
imputation that they did not love children. 
When the woman referred to throughout this 
article says she does not love children she 
means that as she is most unwilling to sacrifice 
her life to the proper exactions of parentage, 
as outlined above, she does not feel justified 
in claiming to be a lover of children, however 
kind or helpful her invariable attitude toward 
them may be. ’ 

It will be seen it is all a question of ethics. 
Judged by the standard set by this woman, 
how many real lovers of children are there 
among even civilized peoples? 





L L ROUSH Des. 
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Oman’s attitude toward the new skin- 
W tight sleeve can not be said to be 
sympathetic as yet. Many beauti- 
ful and expensive new costumes continue 
to show the gigot, and it looks as though 
the date of its displacement was not yet in 
sight. It is becoming somewhat difficult 
to predict what the American woman will 
accept in the way of styles. Some three years 
ago the most strenuous efforts were made to 
induce her to adopt hoop-skirts. She flatly 
refused. When the expansion of the skirt 
made a distender absolutely necessary, she 
went in recklessly for interlinings, even though 
enough for one costume cost her more than 
four sets of hoops. 


More recently attempt after attempt to 
induce her to wear trimming on the skirt of 
her gowns has failed. Except with thin ma- 
terials she has adhered, for the most part, to 
severely plain skirts. It is not at all unlikely 
that she will be equally a law unto herself in 
the matter of thetight sleeve. “Those women, 
by the way, who have small pretty wrists would 
do well to fight shy of the Venetian pointed 
sleeve, which comes down over the hand. It 
is most disfiguring to even shapely hands, and 


on ugly ones—the usual heritage of human 
beings of all grades—it is indeed a melancholy 


sight. As a cover for prominent boned, 
wrinkled wrists, the ‘* Venetian point’” is put 
to good use, however. 


A certain woman insists that there is an 
enormous amount of unrecorded gallantry on 
the part of woman toward other women. She 
avers that she herself is so fortunate as to con- 
stantly receive pretty services even from women 
whom she does not know. Asa case in point she 
states her almost daily experiences in the matter 
of walking down a very long between-avenue, 
poorly lighted city block after dark. She is 
timid about going through it alone, and her 
custom is when she leaves her office building 
to accost the first woman or girl she meets who 
is going in her direction, and ask permission to 
walk beside her, stating frankly that she is 
afraid to go alone. Not only has she never 
been repulsed, but those women who had in- 
tended stopping in the middle of the block 
have extended their walk so as to bring her to 
a well-lighted avenue. Surely, manly chivalry 
could do no more than that? It would be 
somewhat amusing and altogether novel to 
start an experience column, and call it the 
Gallantries of Women to Other Women. 
Some pedant may suggest that ‘¢ gallantries °” 
is a misapplication, but, surely, as there are 
now bachelor girls it is quite consistent to have 
women gallants. 


All purchasers of silverware will unite in 
hoping that the excellent Sterling Silver Law, 
which went into effect May, 1894, will be 
allowed to remain on the statute books as it 
was passed. It provides that all goods marked 
**sterling’’ shall contain 925-1000 parts of 
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pure silver. The purchaser is thus furnished 
with a guarantee that he is securing what he 
pays for. An effort has been made during 
this session of the State Legislature to amend 
this just law so as practically to leave the pur- 
chaser at the mercy of any unscrupulous dealer 
who might choose to stamp sterling on metal 
objects which really contained as low as 
2-1000 parts of pure silver, which is what has 
been done heretofore. Silverware of any 
grade can be manufactured and sold, the 
present law only insisting that what is marked 
‘¢ sterling *’ shall invariably contain 925-1000. 
The business of no honest dealer is interfered 
with by such a law. 


The out-of-town young men and young 
women who meditate coming to New York to 
take a course in illustrating at an art school 
or in a private studio, with an idea of drawing 
for magazines and journals, will do well to 
read under The Art Intérest in another page 
of this issue some plain and most discouraging 
facts as to the outlook for artists of recognized 
ability who have had the advantage of years of 
serious study both here and abroad. The 
fact that a periodical noted for its generous 
treatment of artists recently offered but $100 
for a first prize poster indicates but too truly 
how the commercial value of art work has 
fallen during the last few years. The workers 
are many and the field is, limited. Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in an address 
delivered within a year or two, set down one 
thousand dollars a year as an extravagant 
return for a literary career for the literary 
worker who was not a Kipling or a Stanley 
Weyman. That sum is wildly improbable for 
even good artists who attempt to live by paint- 
ing and drawing alone. ‘The Sargents, the 
Abbeys and a few others are the fortunate ex- 
ceptions to this sad state of affairs. 


Under title of Woman’s Cruel Folly there 
will be found elsewhere in this issue a quoted 
article which is an appeal to women to stop 
the torture of innocent creatures by declining 
to wear aigrettes. - The paper is commended 
to all readers who make any pretensions of 
being civilized. 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 


BY CECIL UPHAM 


Hey were boarding at one of those 
places often difficult to find—a board- 
ing-house which actually had the at- 

mosphere of a home. She, a widow of 
twenty-five, had been relieved of her husband 
by an Indian at a time when both husband 
and Indian were the worse for fire-water. 

‘The world, to her face, sympathized with 
her in her bereavement ; but, behind her back, 
shrugged its shoulders and said : ‘* It was the 
most beneficent stroke that Providence could 
have conferred upon Neal Dunstan.”’ Her 
name was Cornelia, but the world called her 
Neal 

All Neal’s married life had been passed on 
a cattle ranch in Wyoming, and her home had 
been a sort of haven for exiles, like herself, 
from civilization. Some of the men pitied the 
plucky little woman, who bore the hard life 
so bravely and made it brighter for so many 
of them. Jack Dunston neglected her shame- 
fully ; at first it was a sore trial to her, and 
then it ceased to be a regret. 
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Among those who came under her influence 
was an Englishman, who resented the position 
she was placed in, and would fain have been 
in Jack’s place. He was discreet so far as 
telling her went, and equally discreet when 
fate removed the husband. It worried him a 
bit, for when the husband was lost a portion 
of the attraction seemed to go with him. He 
felt that he would tell her some day, but the 
others were kinder than he was, and Neal 
missed his help. 

After the ranch was sold and the debts paid 
she had but little money ; and though he was 
better off than Jack Dunstan had been, he 
didn’t feel that it would do to commit himself 
by being even as kind as the others. Well, 
all the little household treasures were sold ; 
her favorite saddle horse had to go, and the 
Englishman so far gratified his feeling of sen- 
timent that he bought Monte and turned him 
loose on the range during the mild weather 
and kept him in a warm corner of the stable 
in the winter, and discharged a cowboy who 
dared to ride him ; and, in fact, he appeared 
to centre his affection on Monte. 

That was three years before, and mean- 
while Neal had drifted from one place to an- 
other, until finally she reached the boarding- 
house on the Pacific Coast, where this story 
opens. Mrs. Cutter, the presiding genius, 
was a motherly old soul, and something of a 
match-maker ; so when a new boarder ap- 
peared in the shape of a young well-to-do bach- 
elor he was placed at the small table with the 
little widow. Ina short time they grew very 
chummy, and he dawdled over the newspaper 
if she was late, and deceived himself into be- 
lieving that he was interested only in the news. 
Life was going on very pleasantly and smoothly 
for both when their little world grew a trifle 
facetious, and also, it must be admitted, a bit 
jealous of the widow's luck. And so, first 
one and then another, would inquire of Jen- 
kins how the little widow was. Now hatred 
of ridicule was Jenkins’s one weak point, so 
he bolted his breakfast and didn’t have half 
the fun; and partly from that—but mostly 
from dyspepsia—he grew beastly savage. 
And, take it as a whole, the world would 
infinitely preferred him had he wedded the 
widow instead of courting dyspepsia. 

He devoted himself to a young girl, a Miss 
Abbott, and found her very young. One day 
he was out riding with Miss Abbott, and had 
about reached the conclusion that this sort of 
life could not go on any longer. Just then a 
bend of the road brought him face to face 
with another couple trotting along. Neal 
Dunstan was accompanied by a man unmis- 
takably English. From that moment Jen- 
kins hated the English, and especially the men 
of the big, blonde type. He had time to 
take his rival in and also to notice how pretty 
Neal looked (for a long time he had called her 
Neal to himself), she sat her horse so well and 
looked so happy. After they passed he still 
saw Neal, a lithe, graceful figure, and he re- 
sented more than ever that Miss Abbott was 
dumpy, and bounced most emphatically, and 
he felt moreover that his horse’s back would 
be ruined if she rode him again; and he 
vowed she shouldn't. 

The Briton and the widow were already 
seated at the table when he entered. She was 
wearing a gown that: he was particularly fond 
of, and never appeared more gay. He 
groaned inwardly when she introduced the 
Englishman as Lord Dalton, and cursed him- 
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self for not settling matters before, and decided 
that the title would prove too great a handi- 
cap. He had to listen to all the reminiscences 
of old times, and resented it because Neal tried 
to draw him into the conversation and then 
hated himself because he was a surly brute. 
He gathered from the conversation that Lord 
Dalton had only just come into the title quite 
unexpectedly ; and that as soon as he could set- 
tle up his business affairs (Jenkins felt sure he 
meant the widow) he was going home to take 
possession of the title dnd estates. They 
spoke of ‘* old Grant *’—at least he did—and 
Jenkins learned that Neal had seen him often 
in New York, and that lately fortune had 
smiled on him. 

«‘ Well! if any one deserved good luck, he 
did,’’ said Lord Dalton; and quoted a num- 
ber of unselfish acts on Grant's part, and 
ended up by saying : 

‘Poor old man,’ and gasped because he 
almost said, ** ‘we’ will have him over to see 
us. 

Of course he meant ‘‘ we,’’ but «*I°’ was 
what he did say, seeing that he hadn't found 
a chance to tell her what he had come all these 
miles to say. 

After dinner the trio were still together ; 
Jenkins had joined them by Mrs. Dunstan's 
request, and the men were beginning to cor- 
dially hate each other, when a telegram was 
brought in. Neal, after reading it, glanced up 
and said : 

*¢ Jim Grant will be here to-morrow,’’ and 
then, in reply to a surprised look on Dalton’s 
face, added, with a heavenly blush, ‘* we are 
to be married next week.”’ 

Jenkins and Lord Dalton smoked half the 
night, and grew quite friendly. 





A CANADIAN DRAWING- 
ROOM 


N the midst of the uncomfortable excite- 
ment induced by the political crisis in 
Canada during the winter, the vice-regal 

drawing-rooms held were agreeable and bril- 
liant distractions. Society mustered strong, 
and the stately Senate Chamber in which the 
drawing-rooms are always held was early in 
the season the scene of a function not only 
more splendid, but also more full of piquant 
interest than any similar one ever held there. 

In accordance with the wish of Lady Aber- 
deen, the ladies who attended the drawing- 
rooms wore the court headdress of veil and 
feathers, an innovation which added greatly to 
the picturesqueness of the ceremony. White 
and cream gowns predominated, probably with 
a view to the effect against the rich crimson 
and gold furnishings of the Senate Chamber. 
On the steps of the canopied throne stood 
their Excellencies, Lord Aberdeen looking 
distinguished in his handsome Windsor uni- 
form, and Lady Aberdeen in a regal costume 
of mauve and gold brocade, with lace trimmed 
bodice, and court train of purple velvet edged 
with ermine. 

Diamonds flashed at her throat, on her 
arms, and among the feathers in her hair. Her 
train was carried by two little pages, the Hon. 
Dudley and the Hon. Archie Gordon, her son 
and nephew, costumed in purple velvet and 
gold, with knee-breeches, silk stockings and 
buckled shoes, long velvet coats and three- 
cornered hats with white feathers. During 
the presentation the pages stood in graceful 
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attitudes behind their Excellencies, on the 
steps of the throne. On either side of the throne, 
in handsome uniforms of scariet and gold or 
dark blue and gold, stood the cabinet ministers 
—‘‘all that was left of them *’—Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Provinces and militia offi- 
cers. Two ladies were also on the steps of 
the dais a little behind Lady Aberdeen—Mrs. 
Gascoigne, wife of Major-General Gascoigne, 
in stiff black brocade with diamond ornaments, 
and Mrs. Henry Smith, wife of Col. Smith, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, in gray and pink bro- 
cade, with real lace and pink roses. 

The ceremony of presentation is somewhat 
of an ordeal to the uninitiated. The-spacious 
corridor outside the Senate Chamber is utilized 
to prevent crowding. A few Dominion police- 


the gowns and criticise the curtsies of the late 
comers. 

A number of pretty débutantes were pre- 
sented, among them, the object of much inter- 
est, Miss Thompson, the eldest daughter of 
the late Sir John Thompson, whose sudden 
death at Windsor Castle, two years ago, will 
be remembered. Miss Thompson, who is a 
protegée of Lady Aberdeen’s and just now a 
guest at Government House, was charmingly 
dressed in a pure white silk gown trimmed 
with lace, and she wore a diamond necklet. 
The veil and feathers were most becoming to 
her, being admirably set off by her beautiful 
fair hair. Another débutante who attracted 
much attention was Miss Marion Mackintosh, 
a sparkling little brunette, the third daughter 





‘¢ Here’s a letter from Isabelle. She says she’s going to be married.”’ 
‘* Well, it's about time. If she did not change her last name it would be necessary 
to change the first to Wasabelle.”’ 


men are on duty, and only one person at a 
time is allowed to enter the Senate Chamber. 
The silence within is impressive and a little 
disconcerting to the timid who follow the slow 
procession up between a double line of military, 
until the aide-de-camp is reached, to whom 
must be given the card of each person to be 
presented. He hands it to a second aide, 
who reads it aloud, and this is the signal to 
step forward in front of the throne, make two 
curtseys as gracefully as one knows how, and 
retire at the opposite side, with a sense of 
relief, and an intense curiosity to see how the 
other people do it. The ‘presented *’ ones 
stand at the side or go up to the gaileries to 
watch the conclusion of the ceremony, admire 
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of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest 
Territories. She was also in pure white and 
carried a bouquet of pink roses. One of 
the handsomest gowns seen at the Drawing- 
room was one of a cream brocade, worn by 
Madame Laurier, wife of the Liberal leader, 
Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, who may be Premier 
one of these days. 

At the close of the Drawing-room their 
Excellencies passed down the chamber and 
around by the corridor to the rooms of the 
Speaker of the Senate, where they drank tea. 
Later, they came to the rooms of the Speaker 
of the Commons, where Mrs. White, the wife 
of the Speaker, held a reception, at which a 
large number of the smart set were present. 


Ices and cooling drinks were served, and com- 
pliments freely exchanged. Mrs. White was 
superbly dressed in a gown of white satin with 
sleeves of rose brocade elaborately trimmed 
with pearl embroidery. 





A STREET CAR INCIDENT 


Wo individuals sat on the space allowed 
for four passengers. 
They sat bias, and one knee was 
thrown over the other. 

By this means they managed to occupy 
double room. 

She entered. 

She was a fair young girl. 

She stood and held a strap in front of the 
bias men. 

One moved three inches. 

She sat on the edge of the seat. 

The car stopped and a woman who weighed 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds came in. 

‘« Take my seat,”’ said the girl, sweetly. 

The fat woman shook her head. 

‘«T insist.’” 

The gentle young creature compelled the 
weighty one to sit, and ina trice the three 
inches of the seat and the edge were covered. 

Also one of the bias gentlemen. 

It was some time before he could struggle 
from under the mountain of flesh thus precipi- 
tated upon him, and when he emerged he 
looked unhappy. 

Not so the girl. 

She rippled all over with silvery laughter. 

The car broke into a roar, 

The bias gentlemen got out in a great 
hurry, and as they passed the conductor he 
noticed that the trousers of one of them had 
lost its crease. 
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Man who has twenty millions at his com- 
mand—quite a tidy little sum, is it not ? 
—complained bitterly to me some days 

ago about his poverty. He insisted that he was 
a mere pauper, when he took into consideration 
the fortunes of his neighbors in New York 
and at Newport—most of these being veritable 
plutocrats, with one hundred or more millions 
to their credit. And thus I have found in 
New York society that so many comfortably 
«« off,’ are striving to vie with the enormously 
wealthy. The consequence is sure to bring 
disaster. 

After all, many of our very richest people 
are extremely simple in their tastes, although 
at times, when they choose, their hospitality is 
princely. But, then, they can afford to be sim- 
ple. I need wear only the same lounge suit 
each morning for two weeks or a month, or 
every day during the winter, because I am 
quiet in the blessed consciousness that I have 
many more and I could change almost every 
day during that period and not twice wear the 
same clothes. Others know it also, and con- 
sequently I can go in for sweet simplicity. 

And thus it is also about my man. I could 
leave Meadows and actually travel around the 
country valetless—a very uncomfortable pro- 
ceeding, but one which, if the whim or the 
fancy seized me, I would accomplish without 
the least reflection on the subject. However, 


I must confess this, that Meadows has to obey 
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me first and think of his family afterward. A 
man in his station of life, having a subordinate 
position, must be as a soldier, ready to march 
at his officer's command. He can think as 
much as he pleases of the girl he leaves behind 
him, and he can give her a little side glance of 
the eye, as, straight and erect, with the band 
playing and the colors flying he and his com- 
rades file through the streets for the transport 
ship. His emotions are dulled. Refinement 
is the cause of much susceptibility. I am not 
an admirer of Rudyard Kipling in the rough ; 
but he has given us in those extraordinary 
ballads of his the character of Tommy Atkins, 
so true, so lifelike that had he never written 
another line these studies would have brought 
him glory. And sol, complacent as to many 
things, but still, like my friend with the twenty 
millions, a little ruffled because I have not, pos- 
sibly, a larger amount than is now to my credit 
at my banker's, depart with Meadows for the 
south. A man, however, with an independ- 
ent income, need suffer but few qualms. A 
well-bred bachelor entertains, but does not 
make any very lavish display. This is gener- 
ally the aim and the trade-mark of the newly 
rich and the social struggler. 

I always make a royal progress—if I may 
be allowed the term. I stop over at Phila- 
delphia—where I often go for a few days at 
atime. The cleanliness and regularity of the 
city soothes me, although I am not.in sympathy 
with the joke which for almost “half a century 
has been one of that stock from which the 
‘*comic’’ papers also draw the goat, the 
tomato can, the gentleman with parcels who 
lives in the suburbs, the mother-in-law and the 
Irishman with the hod. The late George 
Augustus Sala, in a very interesting book pub- 
lished some fifteen years ago, speaks of the 
voyage from New York to Baltimore, and the 
great board fences with their advertisements. 
The advertising of to-day runs to high art and 
posters, and really one almost feels as if one 
were rushing through the exhibition of the 
academy on wheels. Otherwise there is no 
landscape. American scenery, except in its 
mountainous and unsettled sections, is apt to 
be monotonous, and yet the reason for this is 
not the natural beauties, which are not to be 
surpassed, but the nightmares and halluci- 
nations of the architects which adorn the way- 
side. The towns look either very cold or 
very warm—it depends on the season, and 
American railroads have the habit of meander- 
ing through people’s back yards. However, I 
have found the same objection in France, where 
one only sees great business steam mills, of 
white and yellow brick, long alleys of gaunt, 
stiff poplars, squalid villages, and here and 
there a cemetery around a gray church, in the 
grounds of which are tall, white naked crosses, 
hung with hideous black bead mementoes. 

These days I usually find a voyage of this 
kind an occasion for reflection. Sometimes I 
have accepted invitations to go to Florida with 
a large party and many happy experiences of 
the past are interwoven with these jolly days. 
I am a little elderly now for these affairs. 
They belong properly to the young. I do 
not like to ‘* stray from my own fireside”*’ as 
runs the ballad. I enjoy my quiet rubber at 
whist, my comfort and my ease. One needs 
an exuberance of youthful spirits to enjoy 
railroad journeys. I prefer to travel at night, 
when I find it necessary to move. I want to 
be under the influence of an opiate even, 
although I am not partial to drugs. 
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Hospitality in other cities after New York 
seems almost barbaric in its magnificence. I 


remember with pleasure the Philadelphia 
assemblies, with their profusion of champagne, 
their great tubs of oysters, and their general 
munificence. In Baltimore one fairly swims 
in terrapin and champagne, and the farther 
south one goes the more hospitable and open- 
hearted—if possible—are the people. As yet 
I am enroute. I have taken the very fast 
afternoon train, and in two hours—while I am 
writing this—lI shall be again in Philadelphia. 
I like to change my plans at any minute, and 
I suppose that Mrs. Meadows must be very 
uneasy at home. Really, you know, I do 
not know why I should have mentioned it, as 
the affairs of these people do not concern me. 
I regard my man as I do—well, my luggage or 
any other necessary adjunct. 

I have still my partiality, by the way, to 
brown and deep red, and I wear to-day a new 
and quite neat check of rough Scotch, a brown 
derby, and a red tie. This combination 
always answers me for traveling. It is cheer- 
ful and it fits well in the background. 

I have only one fashion item to impart. 
We are between seasons, and the curtain has 
yet to rise on Act 11. of the comedy or tragedy 
of 1896. Iseethat we are to be deluged with 
loud and large ties. The ends of the club 
bows are to be very wide, and the deepest of 
dark blue, the most vivid of greens, and a 
great deal of the tartan plaid will be worn. 
Perhaps the taste for all this aggressiveness 
finds its source in the disturbed state of Europe 
just at present. War to me should be only 
preparation. The actuality should never occur. 
It upsets people too much. I believe thor- 
oughly in the military life. I love the color, 
the uniform, the drill and the discipline ; but 
I would abolish the actual conflict. Here the 
picturesque is apt to degenerate into the loath- 
some. Can anyone forget the horrible pic- 
tures which were on exhibition here some 
years ago, depicting the barbarities of Rus- 
sian warfare, from the brush of an artist with 
a name which I will not trust myself to spell ? 
Why dc people still admire.and rush to see 
horrors ? 

I can understand it of the low and criminal 
classes—death and maiming have certain mor- 
bid charms for them—but in the educated and 
refined the taste is one I do not comprehend. 

However, all this war talk is simply non- 
sense. I have passed some time in Cuba. 
The very best people there are Spanish in sen- 
timent, because the aristocracy is, of course, 
that which comes with the Spanish com- 
mander’s court. ‘The little undersized men 
with powdered faces who linger about the 
facades of the theatre and the front of the Hotel 
Ingliterra do not command one’s respect. 
Most of the people who clamor for war do 
not know what war is. They should have 
lived in Virginia or in the Carolinas during the 
Civil struggle, or, again, been in France during 
the siege of Paris, and those wretched days of 
the Commune. War seems to follow in my 
wake, but I hope that silly Princeton students, 
and sillier Spanish ones at Barcelona, will col- 
lect their ideas—if they have any—and behave 
as befits enlightened men of this half of the 
century. I am amazed at the Princeton men. 
I have a weakness for that college, and I can 
hear again ringing in my ears the hoarse voice 
of the conductor who calls out ‘ Princeting 
Juncting **— a reminiscence of more youthful 
days. I do not expect much of Spanish stu- 
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dents. I always connect them with black 
cloaks and mandolins. 

The great bother of all this is that it will be 
very uncomfortable traveling abroad this sum- 
mer. I can thank my cosmopolitan education 
for an entire absence of twang as well as a 
horror of the double ‘‘r,’” so that I may pass 
as anything else but one of my own country- 
men. 














PAQUIN’S AND WORTH’S LATEST CREATIONS— 
CORD GAUGINGS AND TUCKS—SMART 
COACHING PELISSE—-CLOTH MAN- 
TLES AND CAPES TRIMMED WITH 
GAUZE AND SILK RUCHINGS 
—THE SPRING MODE 


F there is one ill harder to bear than an- 
I other it is the dégout springing from a 
surfeit. The surfeit we shall many of 
us, I fear, fall ill from, is the orgy of color 
and design applied largely to the materials of 
our most expensive spring and summer gowns. 
















Fortunately the cloths and cotton goods are 
the saving quantity sure to redeem the rest, 
along with the many materials that are not yet 
out of fashion among silks, satins, velvets, etc. 

But among the very newest full-dress fabrics 
we feel like shrouding them in gauzes, in nets, 
in tulle. They glare and stare like the sun 
on a white wall. Beauty vanishes at that point. 
If one knows ever so little of art in the field of 
design a feeling of pity wells up for the de- 
signer after the ebb of revolt from his work is 
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over. We begin to see a man worked to 
death, pushed by his employers to the verge of 
madness in their craze to furnish novelties. 
We fancy him loathing the very sight of what 
he was forced to do, and that if he could hear 
our frank opinion he would have us as a sym- 
pathetic friend and be comforted to know he 
was understood. He would tell us of the 
agony to his sensitive soul this command for 
riot and wild disorder of color and subject had 
imposed upon him, and the towering rages he 
was constantly in when asked to crowd into 
one yard what would be ample for five. 
‘¢ Some griefs are medicinable,’’ but no wage 
can ease the hurt to one’s artistic sense. 

That there are lovely silks in plenty, and 
that the gowns whereof they are made become 
visions of delight to the heart of woman goes 
without saying. Here is a proof, a gown 
bearing the stamp of Paquin. What a charm 
in the name! Imaginez vous a lovely pale 
lilac and white taffeta, the plaid—for it is a 
plaid not more than a half-inch in size, the 
lines quite broken—showing an abundance of 
white silk. The summer skirt promises to 
remain the width of the present one. There 
is a white silk lining, and on the bottom of the 
plain skirt an original Paquinesque ruffle, bias, 
only an inch wide, with edge corded. It is 
exceedingly neat and pretty and has a raison 
d’étre too, because it keeps the folds out 
gracefully, and prevents the tendency that 
thin silks have of slinking under. 

Besides, there is across the front a steel 
which obviates the same difficulty in walking. 
The mounting of the skirt is quite in keeping 
with the bottom ruffle, and it is gauged across 
the front with about five cords, dipping in the 
centre like a yoke, and continuing to the back 
with only one cord, on 
which the fullness is well 
managed. 

The skirt folds are con- 
trolled by the usual short 
elastics, shrouded in puck- 
ered ribbons. 

Paquin bodices have a 
charm of their own, a 
youthful suggestion that 
is most séduisante. 

As this one is to be 
worn by une beauté, a 
Miss G , the fitness is 
very evident. Over the 
white silk tight-fitting lin- 
ing the lilac plaid taffeta 
is drawn smoothly in the 
back, but hangs loose in 





front, fastening at. the 
side. A pointed chemi- 
sette (everything tends 


toward points) of white 
satin is inserted both back 
and front. It is embroid- 
ered finely with silver and 
steel, has a choker to 
match, the top edge show- 
ing one row of black velvet about half an 
inch wide, finishing in front with a small bow, 
and two uncut ends hanging down like two 
chains overthe yoke. The flounces of Maline 
lace fall over the shoulders to a point on the 
corsage, where they enter a corselet of pale 
blue-green taffeta, draped with two bands of 
black tulle laid in folds, fastening in front with 
four little knots of green silk. Inthe back, 
on the top of corselet, there are four silver and 
steel percé buttons sewed on_ horizontally. 
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, back to side seams only. 
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Two scarfs of black tulle with an edge of nar- 
row velvet ribbon all round fall from under 
the corselet at this point. C'est bien chic ! 

The sleeves match the gown and have a 
wide puff at the top, while the lower arm, which 
is very long, is gauged with a cord all the way 
to the wrist at a distance of an inch apart. 
For finish, one row of black velvet and flat 
bow, with lace inside at the wrist. 

Another enviable gown from Paquin, for the 
same most fortunate young woman, is a twilled 
foulard, quaintly designed in two shades of the 
loveliest of Dutch blues over white. There is 
the same width of skirt, the same kind of white 
silk lining, minus the little rufle. The back 
of bodice is cut like a riding habit, with short 
postillon basque. In front, the foulard is 
draped across the bust in upward folds from 
under the arm. A narrow white chiffon 
plastron, the bottom of bodice having a short 
pointed girdle of blue velours antique, coming 
from side seams only. Charming is the white 
chiffon fichu with cascades of exquisite lace, 
which is draped from shoulders to bust, the 
tabs gracefully draped back to side seams of 
bodice. 

An antique velours scarf choker, unlined, 
drapes the throat with two loops partly lined 
with foulard, and two pointed ends at the back. 
A wide bias puff for top of sleeve, under 
which is seen a close-fitting white silk one, 
covered with tucked puckerings of white 
chiffon, reaching the elbow, where a scarf 
of blue velvet gives a pretty finish in addition 
to a fall of lace. The chiffon sleeve slopes up 
slightly on the upper part of arm and dips 
toward the sharp elbow point, hiding that very 
common blemish in arms otherwise faultless. 

Pretty women, who can be smart as well, are 
an inspiration to gown-makers. Worth was 
not insensible when he directed the fashioning 
of the lovely May coaching toilette I am about 
to mention, belonging to perhaps the most 
beautiful brunette in the world, of whom every- 
body has heard. The material is _ silvery 
mohair, now quite as much of a craze as when 
first brought out last year. Skirt lined with 
the same shade of silk, full and untrimmed. 
This skirt is mounted in four deep plaits, two 
folding back from the front and two others 
further back with a few small plaits all together 
in the middle of the back. The four plaits are 
stitched down several inches, moulding the 
form. There is a tight-fitting mohair bodice 
with ruffled short basque extending across the 
The fronts are 
loose from bodice lining, and there is a high 
collar divided into three pieces. 

The entire bodice is covered with a white 
embroidery in cord and chain-stitch, which 
is admirably effective. The collar and 
fronts are lined with mauve velvet, the latter 
turning over into wide revers, revealing a 
Mandarin yellow batiste blouse plastron, cov- 
ered with white thread embroidery. At the 
bottom of plastron a short mauve velvet girdle, 
slightly pointed, reaches from the side seams 
only. Two mauve velvet rosettes are posed 
on each top of shoulder seams. Sleeves of 
plain mohair—en gigot—with long forearm, 
a touch of velvet at the waist as well as a tab 
of lace. Inside lace to the collar, side plaited 
very full. 

In the same box came a *‘ Félix ’” collet, or 
short shoulder cape, a most delicious little 
affair, smart as possible. It looks like this : 
A fitted short yoke—with square fronts, revers 
turned over—of white satin and the loveliest 
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guipure laid on flat. An eighteen-inch flounce 
of white chiffon or gauze with satin edge gath- 
ered to the yoke, and falling over the gauze a 
black lace flounce of the most delicate, airy 
lace ever seen. The standing ruff, which is 
very, very full, shows plaitings of white gauze 
and black lace, with quantities of violets and 
leaves on the left and roses on the right—a 
floral tour de cou. There are three black 
velvet rosettes with ends—one in the middle, 
where the yoke fastens, and one on either side. 
That is a very smart touch. 

In the big Paris box hailing from Worth 
was another treasure not to be forgotten—a 
pelisse for the races, coaching in the park, or 
driving. The color of the taffeta silk is almost 
indescribable, its chameleon shadings are so 
uncommon. There is an effect of golden-tan 
mingled with a yellow green, and then sub- 
dued by a grayish brown. It is an ideal tone 
for the garment. It is built with long, half- 
fitting fronts, a snug back, with full skirts 
added, and simply hemmed up. _ Beige 
appliqué on white net, with crystal and colored 
beads form the passementerie bands that outline 
a chic collar-cape, with beige and brown 
chiffon plissé rufflings, which not only trim the 
collar very fully, but the fronts as well. The 
high collar is in two pieces, fully ruffled, with 
quantities of écru lace besides. The sleeves 
are large—the gigot coat sleeve, with smart cuffs 
turned up. Brown satin double-face ribbon 
streamers tie at one side, being attached to the 
side-body seams. 

The new cloth capes or mantles continue 
to shine and sparkle with spangles. A black 
cloth one, with’ perpendicular lines beginning 
at the neck with steel beads, then followed by 
the lightest shade of green beads and so on, 
shading into fine gradation of green, finally 
merging into jet. It was uncommonly pretty. 
The lining was of changeable green taffeta, 
and the bottom of the cape, as well as neck 
ruchings, were of black gauze ribbon, quilled 
up in triple plaits. 

The latest mode is to trim cloth garments 
with gauze ruchings.- For instance, a pale, 
dove-gray cloth cape is simply covered with 
row after row of chiffon plissé a finger wide, 
and matching the color of the cloth exactly. 
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Each row slightly overlaps the one below, so 
that no cloth is seen. Very fluffy ruchings at 
the neck, with several bouquets of violets 
scattered through. Lovely is the harmony of 
a pale violet silk lining. The lining of the 
spring mantles repeats itself in the ruche at the 
neck, no matter how else the cape may be 
trimmed. The effect is very gay and dressy, 
in black cloths particularly. Ruching of all 
kinds is par excellence the mantle or cape 
trimming this season. When the ruches are 
of silk the edges are pinked ; when of gauze, 
the satin border or ribbon suffices. 

Fortunately, we still have young people 
afflicted with youth and imagination, to 
whom these charming customs appeal, who 
love to figure in costumes of the past, and act 
the part of a loved hero or heroine of fiction or 
romance. To these youngsters are relegated 
the mask and the domino. A few descriptions 
for their benefit since Easter holidays are near- 
ing, and college lad and boarding-school maid 
may not be averse to hints and suggestions of 
what to wear. 

First, Madame Polichinelle or Mrs. Merry- 
Andrew, or Mrs. Punch, in her day of ele- 
gance. The costume is charming and well 
suited to a girl in her teens. The skirt is 
short and built of alternate gores of green and 
white satin. Each seam and bottom border 
is covered with gold lace. A green satin 
décolleté jacket-bodice, with a V-shape front 
of white satin braided in gold, the décolletage 
finished with a broad silver lace. Four small 
heads of Mr. Punch, with ruff and pointed 
blue velvet cap, dangle from the basque—two 
in the back and one on each side, which gives 
quite a modern touch to Mrs. Punch’s mari- 
tal experiences. Wide velvet elbow sleeves, 
one of yellow, the other of rose-pink. These 
are repeated both in velvet and color, as hints 
of Punch’s deformity, and attached to the 
back of the bodice. Gold lace shoulder straps, 
gold lace wristlets, with lace ruff falling over 
the short white kid gloves, are quite in accord. 
A black silk stocking is contrasted with a 
green silk one, a red satin slipper with a black 
one, and yellow velvet rosettes on both. A 
black satin three-cornered hat is posed jauntily 
on a white wig, with smart, upstanding bows 


of rose-pink satin ribbons on the right, and 
green satin ones on the left. 

A cordon bleu costume is very fetching. 
The feminine chef wears a white piqué skirt 
and décolleté bodice cut in one, the skirt 
made on the plan of the bicycle divided skirt, 
with two apron pockets in front. A royal 
blue watered ribbon, the cordon-bleu, is 
worn across the bodice from right to left, 
closing on the hip with a great chou, and a 
few ends, from which are suspended a brilliant 
little copper casserole or stew-pan. A smart 
short Eton jacket with high collar and elbow 
sleeves, finished with a band and two pearl 
buttons, topping off with a white piqué tam, 
or chef's cap. Black silk hose, trimmed at 
the knees with blue ribbon garters and bunches 
of ribbon. Black satin slippers, Strass buck- 
les and white kid gloves. A dish with roast 
partridge on a bed of jelly is invitingly held in 
the right hand. 

The ‘‘news girl’* is quite charming too, 
if costumed in this way. There should bea 
short royal blue cloth skirt, over which an 
apron of white batiste, ruffed and trimmed 


with pretty lace. A tight-fitting corsage of 


pink and blue changeable taffeta, décolleté 
square, and a fine white batiste fichu tucked 
inside. Gigot sleeves quite plain. For gir- 
dle, a brown suéde belt and money pouch, the 
latter hung from the centre of belt. Squares 
of white satin are folded to represent news- 
papers, having the different titles printed on 
the outside. Theseare used to trim the bodice 
back and front. A flat round flower basket 
is suspended by a black velvet ribbon across 
the shoulders, and is filled with these satin 
newspapers, which are distributed as souvenirs 
during the evening 

A very pretty hat of mammoth straw in 
glossy black, had an open crown shaped 
like a coronet, where the stems of four great 
black plumes were well hidden. Two of 
these stood up in the back, a third rolled 
over backward, and the fourth sprang out 
faceward, nodding down to the brim. A 
solitary fifth plume fell over the brim at the 
back, resting on the hair. Tall ospreys 
shot out of the crown and helped to fill the 
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accustomed to the publishers’ requirements ; it 
does not need much knowledge of the cost of 
living in New York to appreciate the novice’s 
deficiencies even with the occasional five dol- 
lars or twenty-five dollars that he may pick up. 

It is doubtful if the artists’ courage and gen- 
uine devotion to the interests of their profes- 
sion in their advocacy of the abolishment of 
the duty of foreign works of art has been ap- 
preciated by their public. The latter are still 
disposed to cling to their general belief that 
any European picture is better than any 
American one; and the enormous number of 
foreign paintings sold at auction in this city 
this winter has probably not helped the per- 
sonal interests of any of the resident members 
of the profession. 


VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS REVIVED AS A LENTEN 
AMUSEMENT——PREPARING FOR THE SPRING 
RACES——COSTLY FUR-LINED RIDING 
HABITS—-AN EXTRAVAGANT 
FAN COLLECTOR 


not mean with us the lamentable 

state of affairs which it does in other 
countries of Europe. We are a jolly people, 
and among the masses as well as among the 
classes no gloom ever lasts long enough to 
overshadow our exuberant spirits and our 
endless good temper. Of course, officially, 
we have given up on Ash Wednesday all the 
pomps of the world, the ball-room has become 
as a closed book to us, and it is only timidly 
that we dare to mention such things as carpet 
dances, receptions, concerts, or great din- 
ners; but, as the French are wont to say, 
‘¢the devil loses nothing on that account,”’ 
for we have our Lenten pleasures, which are 
by no means to be despised. 

To begin with, private theatricals which 
had been on the wane for the past few years, 
are once more coming to the fore. Light- 
hearted and seemingly forgetful as we usually 
are, we have long connected this form of 
amusement with poor dear Crown Prince 
*¢ Rudi,’’ who was a marvelous amateur actor, 
and the memory of his successes on mondaine 
bijou theatres prevented 1s from organizing 
anything of that kind. This winter, how- 
ever, there have been several attempts made 
to revive this amusing pastime, which have 
been so successful that we are going to perse- 
vere in this praiseworthy path throughout 
Lent. Alas! where are the days when Pau- 
Jine Metternich was the soul of such enter- 
tainments ? Gone like the famous ‘ neiges 
d’autan,’” but still we have among the ranks 
of the ‘‘jeunesse’’ of our salons several 
lovely aristocrats, who bid fair to obliterate 
the souvenirs left by the brilliant Princess. 

We are also preparing ourselves for the 
early spring races, which mean so much to us 
here. The Freudenau, where they take place, 
is the rendezvous of the ‘“créme de la 
creme’ of our élégantes, who, by the bye, do 
not go there, as do so many women of the 
world under other climes, merely to show 
their gorgeous raiment, but because who says 
Austrian says sportsman or sportswoman of 
the purest type. 

We do not take a listless kind of interest 
in those matters; no, indeed. We go in for 
them with heart and soul, passionately, en- 
thusiastically, as we do everything else, and 
we weaker vessels, I may add, are even more 
earnest therein than are our brothers, hus- 
bands or fathers. 

Already the tailors’ windows in the Gra- 
ben are exhibiting smart jockey dresses of 
azure and silver, crimson and gold, violet 
and orange, and it is truly amusing to see 
how much more eagerly ladies stop in front 
of these big plate-glass sheets to admire the 
attributes of the racing field than they do 
before those which protect the glittering 
masses of gems for which our jewelers are so 
justly celebrated. 

A pretty innovation will be this year the 
presentation by feminine friends to men 
riders of small badges made of enamel and 
precious stones, which are to be worn as 
‘‘luck-bringers’’ during the race. These 
little badges will bear the motto of the giver, 
for mottoes are more than ever the rage just 
now—they adorn note-paper, cigarette-cases, 
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hair-brushes, nay, even dinner sets, 2,1 car- 
riage panels, and they really threaten’o dis- 
lodge altogether the pompous-looking ¢%sts to 
which we have been accustomed sins% our 
tenderest youth. Of course we surount 
them with our coronets, and truly noting 
can be prettier than these tiny scrolls envin-%, 
ing or floating beneath the strawberry Iegves? 
of a marquise, the nine’ pearls of a cour)*ss 
or the velvet-capped crown of a duch¥ss. 
One of our leading jewelers showed me ys- 
terday a racing badge of ruby enamel edg?d 
with minute diamonds, and upon which 
glittered in infinitesimal lettering of brillianté, 
the motto of one of our most aristocratic’ 
beauties, a motto which is certainly encour- 
aging for the wearer, as it is: ‘* Toujours 
vainqueur.”’ 

The bicycle craze has, after all, not 
touched us much. We will never, 1 am now 
sure of it, relinquish flesh and blood steeds 
for steel ones, and the Prater on the coldest 
days, when it is not snowing, is as crowded as 
ever with amazons, who leave nothing to be 
desired in point of chic and animation. Fur- 
lined riding habits are worn, of course, and 
also little jackets invented lately by an enter- 
prising ‘* couturier du sport,’’ as they entitle 
themselves here, and which are having a 
tremendous success. They are made of tan- 
colored cloth, fitting exquisitely at the back, 
but loose in front, double-breasted and pro- 
vided with a tall collar rising above the ears. 
They are lined throughout with some light 
fur such as chinchilla or grebe—this, by the 
bye, is not a fur, but a plumage of a lovely 
gray sea bird—and they are trimmed, more- 
over, with a narrow, very narrow, strip of the 
lining peering forth at the outer edge. They 
are comfortable and warm in the extreme, and 
what is more, they are very nice to look at. 

Fans also offer us many novelties, the 
sweetest among them being a dove with out- 
spread wings and jeweled eyes, mounted on a 
golden palm leaf. Ribbons matching in color 
that of the dress are attached to the lower end 
of the palm, and the effect produced is ex- 
ceedingly fetching. Countess Schénborn, 
who has spent many years in collecting fans, 
astounds us every day by the variety and 
loveliness of those she carries about with her 
in the evening. The other night I met her 
at the house of one of our mutual friends, and 
I fell in love with a genuine Louis Seize fan, 
painted, inlaid, belaced and beribboned, a 
perfect marvel of its kind. The Countess’s 
boudoir is lined from floor to ceiling with 
specimens of the fan maker's art. Some are 
so valuable and so delicate of texture that they 
are framed in antique silver receptacles and 
beveled glass, others are merely attached to 
the satin tapestries of the walls by coquettish 
bows of moiré ribbon, and others, again, are 
disposed gracefully on the mantelpiece and 
the consols, amid vases of fragrant flowers, 
statuettes and photographs. This decoration 
is charming, unique and eminently covetable,/ 
but not only is it too costly for most people, 
it is, alas, also too long a work of patience to 
collect the needful material, and so one can 
only admire it silently, if somewhat en- 
viously. 

Baroness Waldersee. 

Vienna, March, 1896. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES——CANVAS 
CLOTH AND MOHAIR—GLACE GOWNS, 
WITH HATS, PARASOLS AND GLOVES 
— WALKING AND BICYCLING 
SKIRTS OF HEAVY COT- 

TON TWILL 


T was agreed that this paper should be 
I devoted to inexpensive gowning of the 
two daughters whose mother’s ward- 
robe was described in the last number. The 
street toilettes of both girls are to answer not 
only for the spring, but through the summer. 
Consequently, we shall select for the elder 
sister one of the many varieties of canvas 
cloth ; for example, a warm cinnamon tan 
of medium tone. 

The skirt is to be plain, finished on the 
bottom with a wire. A round bodice, en- 
tering the skirt, has a back of canvas cloth 
drawn smoothly over a tight lining, while 
the front is a blouse of accordion-plaited 
cerise and green, changeable taffeta, and 
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fastens on the side. Three half-pointed, 
oval-shaped bands of canvas cloth, fitted over 
the blouse so as to show the silk in spaces 
between, are sewed into the bodice seams on 
the right and hook across to the opposite 
side. On the upper ends of each band, close 
to the bodice, six small pearl buttons are 
sewed close together for ornament. Gigot 


: Sleeves, long in the arm, of canvas cloth, 


‘,*ith a small crescent cut out of the material 

y upper arm, near the wrist, showing a bit 
at silk underneath. At the end, near 
t*2 seam, there is a finish of three small 
p@l buttons. The pointed canvas girdle has 
a tw of six small buttons on each side in 
front, 

he chcker is of canvas cloth—a wide 
band, with two square tabs, turning over un- 
der tic eurs, where the band ends, and is 
finish'gd w:th an upright row of five buttons, 
Fine White siik cord laces these buttons to- 
gether Sver- é white batiste and lace bow, 
formed f tw plissé fans, edged with lace. 
The tabé. are (Nvered with batiste, edged with 
narrow lace. Beatin ana lace cuffs to match 
finish the wrist of sleeve. 

An ivy-gree#~straw hat, with flat brim 
slightly curled atthe sides, is to be trimmed 
with two scarfs of gauze, one of green, the 
other of a paler (™ than “he gown, inter- 
mixed and wound Partly ov-r the crown, then 
gathered into three%r far smart upstanding 
loops on the right,%and caught on the left 
edge of the brim in a smali bow, with a 
Strass buckle in the midd. Gne lovely la 
France rose is to upstand above this bow, 
with foliage. Tan suéde gives and a taffeta 
parasol of two shades of gre complete this 
toilette. ; 

The younger sister's street “tgo'vn is to be 
of glacé mohair, in a small foyal Slue and 
white check. The bodice to be tguund, fit- 
ting smoothly, with two box-plhits ‘4 front, 
one on either side of a narrow lace ag bacee 
plastron. A broad blue satin ribby belt, 
Directoire width, is to fasten in fron¥ with 
four small rosettes. A ribbon choker to 
match, with two short loops in the back; and 
a turn-over batiste and lace collar. Bain 
gigot sleeves, with high puff, close-fifting 
long arm and narrow batiste and lace cul a 
bit of blue satin ribbon put underneath. 

To be worn with this youthful gown there 
should be a blue straw toque, the same shade 
as the gown, trimmed on the left side with a 
flat bow and two upstanding loops of white 
gauze ribbon with satin edge, the loops and 
bow draped in blue tulle to match the straw. 
Bunches of pink heather on the right side 
and full cache-peigne in the back. 

Both girls will require a gown for visiting 
and for dressy occasions which will prove ser- 
viceable by the sea or inland during their 
summer season. The gown material for the 
elder is a pale beige, open-mesh grenadine. 
The skirt simple and untrimmed, A short, 
tight-fitting jacket-bodice of white batiste, 
worked over with a wheel-figure in white 
and beige embroidery, the short full basque 
ending at the sides of front breadth. Gren- 
adine sleeves to elbow, perfectly plain. On 
the fronts of bodice there is a beige net. 
Figaro drapery. The girdle is of black vel- 
vet, with bow at the side. Black velvet 
tibbon passes over the beige net choker, and 
plissés of white lace in points fall over. 

A pretty hat, easily made, is suggested by 
selecting a broad-brim black tulle frame, cov- 
ering it fully with black tulle, enwreathing it 
with briar roses having quantities of foliage. 
Then tie broad tulle bows to stretch across 
the hat; turn it up in the back with tulle 
pompons and roses. 

For the younger girl a pink and white 
summer silk in narrow stripes. A plain 
skirt and round bodice. The back of bodice 
drawn into a smooth, close fit, with cordings. 
A perpendicular front, plaited, of cordings, 
with ruffles of yellow lace on both sides. 
White batiste, finely tucked, finishes the 
sides. The sleeves have a high silk puff, 
the lower arm of tucked batiste, with ruffles 
of lace at the wrist. White satin girdle with 
long ends to bow. Neck-band to match, 
with plissés of lace turning over. A white 
chip hat, wound round with white tulle, up- 
standing plissé fans of tulle at the sides, with 
bunch of pink moss-rose buds erect among 
the plissés. 

No spring toilette is complete without a 
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short mantle, which everyone must have 
ready when furs and winter jackets are put 
aside, For the elder daughter a black figured 
net laid over black silk, with black gauze 
ribbon quillings around the edge, and quad. 
ruple plaitings to form the ruff. Black satin 
bows here and there, and long ends to tie in 
front. 

The second daughter’s cape is to be a 
light-weight mastique cloth, striped with 
white Russian net, stitched with narrow 
white silk braid on each edge. White gauze 
ruff, bunches of violets on each side. Royal 
blue parasol, crystal handle. Tan gloves. 

For street wear in town, and morning vil- 
lage walks during the summer, nothing can 
surpass a new. cotton twill, wiry and heavy 
enough to insure service under the most ex- 
acting conditions. It is so wide that skirts 
of it look exceedingly well and hardly show 
the seams. Blue and white, leaf brown and 
white, and black and white are all three at- 
tractive. To be worn with trim batiste or 
colored percale shirt-waists suggests itself at 
once, Short bicycle skirts made up of this 
tulle would prove far better than the Holland 
linens of last season. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


SUNDAY ENTERTAINING—THE AFFABLE AT- 
TITUDE OF SOCIETY TOWARD THE 
SOCIALLY UNKNOWN-—A GREEN 
BRIDAL 


f ter Duchess of Devonshire carried out 

her threats, or rather, I should say, 

her promise, and inaugurated a 
series of Sunday evening dinners and recep- 
tions which have continued throughout Lent. 
Devonshire House, facing on Piccadilly, is 
one of the most palatial abodes in London, 
crammed from cellar to garret with priceless 
heirlooms and admirably suited for enter- 
taining. 

Until now Sunday evening entertainments, 
although attended by the Prince of Wales, 
have been the exclusive custom of the He- 
brew portion of society, the Rothschilds, the 
Sassoons and Baron Hirsch being particularly 
to the fore, but now that so great a leader of 
Gentile society as Her Grace of Devonshire 
has started the practice among us Christians 
I suppose everybody will follow, and that 
there will be an end once and for all time to 
that old English tradition, according to which 
because there was no work on the seventh 
day there is to be no play either! Indeed, 
Sunday promises to become, from a social 
point of view, the most busy day of the en- 
tire week ! 

The day begins by church and church pa- 
rade, after which follow luncheon parties, the 
‘*Zoo’’ or the new skating palace, in Argyle 
Street—Niagara having, to a great extent, 
been abandoned by fickle fashion—while the 
evenings are devoted to dinner and supper 
parties, a feature being the dinners given at 
the various restaurants and hotels by those 
people who have the most perfect tables at 
home. This is partly attributable to a rem- 
nant of the old-fashioned tendency to let the 
servants have as easy a time as possi»le on the 
Sunday, and partly, too, to the craving for a 
change, even if it should be for the worse. 
Even the most exclusive people no longer 
seem to dread the mixing with people not 
belonging to their set, and are becoming 
much more gregariously inclined. The for- 
mer ‘crushing stare’’ with which great 
ladies were wont to annihilate mortals of 
minor degree has given way to a look of 
much more friendly curiosity and with more 
nature and less affectation than in days of 
yore, Our mondaines now manifest a really 
amiable interest in those whose existence 
they pretended to ignore a comparatively 
short time ago. 

Thus you may now see Lady Wolverton, 
her mother, Lady Dudley, the young Duchess 
of Leeds or Lady Warwick dining with their 
party at one table at the Savoy, while at the 
adjoining one members of the jeunesse dorée, 
in no wise abashed by the proximity, will be 
entertaining stars of the Alhambra and 
Empire corps de ballet, and it has already 
happened once at one of the leading restau- 
rants, since the beginning of the season, that 
mother and daughter have been dining of a 


Sunday evening with a merry party at one 
table, while three tables farther in the same 
room the husband and father was the centre 
of a mirthful party of Gaiety Theatre girls. 
Yet no one seemed shocked or embarrassed, 
while even amusement was apparent upon the 
faces of the mother and daughter. 

The wedding of Miss Duncombe, the 
pretty granddaughter of old Lord Feversham, 
was an apotheosis of green. The bridesmaids 
wore green, the bride went away in green, and 
the groom’s presents to the maids consisted of 
green enameled watches with the cipher of the 
happy couple in diamonds. Everything was 
fresh and lovely with the verdure of spring. 
This is a new and charming departure. For 
many years green was looked upon as an un- 
lucky celor; it was the color sacred to the 
fairies, who were supposed to resent its use by 
ordinary mortals. Then came the esthetic 
green, which depressed people and imbued 
them with thoughts of suicide. ‘The wed- 
ding green, on the contrary, is the green of 
joy, and love, and youth; it is the hue of 
first fresh leaves, of budding buds, and of the 
faint new spikes of the snowdrops, a lovely 
tint, indeed, especially suited to the youthful 
and happy, because it is that of hope. 

Ladies’ clubs are at length developing into 
a successs after a long succession of failures, 
thanks to which we have been wrongly set 
down by men as ‘funclubable animals.’’ 
The Ladies’ County Club in Hanover Square 
now consists of twelve hundred members, and 
the Green Park Club is in so flourishing a 
condition that it has just secured the lease of 
new premises in Grafton Street. Its Presi- 
dent is Lady Augusta Spencer Churchill, 
while among its members are Princess Chris- 
tian, and her daughter, Princess Victoria, 
who frequently take lunch there when they 
come up to town from Windsor to shop. 

As far as dancing is concerned there are 
several changes of which to take note ; the 
cotillon seems to have gone out of fashion and 
the barn dance no longer figures on every 
programme, as it did last year ; the finish is 
generally a gallop, the music for which is 
almost invariably ‘‘ John Peel!’’ Lancers 
danced after the fashion called ** kitchen ’’ are 
the most popular ‘‘square,’’ and while the 
waltz remains the principal item. We have 
as entrées, if I may be permitted to use this 
expression, the Varsovienne, and a variation 
of the polka called the Berlin, which comes, 
I understand, from America, and has quite 
taken the sails out of the Rocket. Another 
thing which comes to us from America is the 
new smile, which has superseded the for- 
mer careless expression of mirth. The new 
smile is a slow and dreamy expansion of the 
lips; it is poetic, and hints at great things, 
such as a life not understood by the ordinary 
run of folks, a heart yearning for love, and 
other kindred subjects, calculated to lay low 
at the first fire all but the most bucolic and 
heartless of men. I may add that some of 
the latter assert that the new smile is merely 
an affair of dentistry and that it originates 
in a desire to conceal teeth that have lost the 
first pearl and orient of youth. 

Apropos of bicycling, let me add in con- 
clusion that it is now the fashion for women 
to ride ‘* high,’’ and consequently it is nec- 
essary for a woman to leap into her saddle as 
she starts, instead of beginning in the old 
humdrum fashion. Few of the new begin- 
ners are content until they can ride without 
touching the handle bar, and I have seen quite 
a number of pretty women riding with um- 
brellas in one of our dismal and sudden 
drizzles. Ermyntrude. 





Every cleanly housewife should see that 
her kitchen is plentifully supplied with 
washing soda. It is invaluable for flushing 
waste pipes in bath-room and kitchen, and 
this should frequently be done with boiling 
water into which a handful of soda has 
been dissolved. The grease and oily matter 
which clings to the inside of these pipes 
can only be removed by a lavish use of 
boiling water and washing soda. The soda 
comes in lumps and pieces, is easily dissolved 
and very inexpensive. 





WET WEATHER ENDEARMENTS 
*¢ You are my rain beau,’’ she cooed, as 
he held his umbrella over her. 
** And you are my rain dear,’ 


> 


replied he. 
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SNOWBALL — VOGUE'S DO- 
MESTIC PET SERIES 


White Newfoundland, who won a 
prize for his Chesterfieldian manners 
in 1893 at the bench shows of the 

Westminster Kennell Club. The prize, 
which consisted of a scarlet leather collar 
studded with silver nail heads, showed to great 
advantage on the spotlessly white coat of the 
fine creature. 


A WORD IN BEHALF OF THE 
FALLEN HORSE 


Elancholy, indeed, is the time of year 
M when our streets, already sufficiently 
uncertain footing for our poor faith- 
ful friends, the hor’es, add to the perils of 
muddy asphalt the terrors of the glaze of 
ice which that material so readily takes on. 
My time has been largely spent in superin- 
tending the operations of the helpless drivers 
of fallen horses, either to prevent abuse or to 
supply that morsel of common sense which 
seems the thing most needed and least likely 
to be forthcoming on these occasions. 
It would be funny, were it not both sad 
and infuriating, to hear the idiotic suggestions 
proffered by apparently intelligent bystanders, 


paulin, or bit of old sacking, will give the 
animal a good foothold, and enable him to 
get up without further injury than the shock 
and fright of the fall. 

How many times I have suggested this, 
been laughed to scorn, insisted on a trial, and 
finally have been thanked for the sugges- 
tion, it would take too long to tell. It 
would almost be worth while for the Humane 
Society to have cards printed embodying a 
few suggestions about the proper thing to do 
when a horse falls down, and have them 
widely distributed, especially now that so 
many miles of our city’s streets have become 
places of terror for lovers of horses as well as 
for.the poor creatures themselves, who change 
their free swinging gait.in an instant when 
they strike the asphalt, and go at a timid tip- 
toe trot, with anxiously pointed ears, dreading 
a fall. 

I am earnestly praying for the success of 
the block of wood pavement lately laid, be- 
tween Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in Twen- 
tieth Street, as it is noiseless, clean, and gives 
a good foothold for horses. London’s busiest 
thoroughfares are so paved, and if it will wear 
there why not here? There are certain 
streets I am obliged to avoid at this season, 
notably Thirty-third and Thirty-fifth, the 
asphalt in them being of an unusually slippery 





SNOWBALL—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 
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f 
and ranging from the advice to cut the har- 
ness to advice to cut the horse’s throat. And 
the helplessness of the drivers themselves! 
Not once in twenty times, apparently, does a 
man entrusted with his employer's horse 
know what first to do when his horse is down, 
which buckle to take hold of, or whether, 
indeed, it is necessary to unharness him at all. 
Not long ago I came upon a crowd around 
a heavily loaded coal cart, the horse of which, 
in falling, had tangled himself up with the 
shafts, and was lying sideways across them in 
a position which gave him no chance to get 
up, though the harness had been removed. 
The crowd ran round him like ants around 
a piece of sugar, only without their purpose 
and organization ; but just as I came on the 
scene a capable looking groom said: ‘* Catch 
hold of his tail and pull his legs out from 
under them shafts.”’ No one had thought 
of that before, but had been wondering how 
to remove the wagon with its ton of coal. 

Then, usually, the zealous individual who 
always volunteers to ‘‘ hold his head,’’ has 
but vague ideas as to how this should be done, 
and throttles the poor beast with both hands 
on his wind-pipe, instead of on his cheek. 
But the crowning stupidity is the way in 
which a man will let his horse struggle and 
strain himself, and slip back in his efforts to 
get on his feet en the slippery surface which 
has thrown him down, when the simple ex- 
pedient of laying down a blanket, or tar- 





kind, for I cannot bear the misery of seeing 
the poor horses slip and struggle and fall, or 
what I once saw, a fine big pair, with a kind 
and careful driver, absolutely black with sweat 
from fear. I most heartily echoed the senti- 
ment of an old Irishman who stood near, and 
who turned to me and said: ‘It’s a 
shame !"" 

Let every humane person make a mental 
note of the suggestions here offered, namely : 
(1) To hold a horse’s head down by the 
cheek, and not by the windpipe. (2) To 
put a blanket under foot to give a chance to 
getup. (3) Do not hesitate to urge these 
suggestions upon the drivers, even if they are 
received with some contumely. They are 
sure to make their way, and if, as seems but 
too probable, we are to have an asphalted 
city, every one will need to know how to help 
the poor creatures. 

And by the bye, why can’t some one in- 
vent a corrugated rubber horseshoe, which 
might be some alleviation ? 

A Woman who Has Done, who 
Does and who Will Do. 








NO GOOD LOOKS LEFT 


Snopcrass: **I travel on my good looks.”’ 

Kivpurr (after an inspection of Snod- 
grass’s countenance) : ‘* You must have gone 
over some rough roads lately.’* 
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ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


PROSE DRAMAS OF HENRIK IBSEN, TRANS- 
LATED BY WILLIAM ARCHER AND OTHER 
HANDS, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRIT- 
ICAL INTRODUCTION BY EDMUND GOSSE, 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


" Hatever is unsettled, sinister and 
V \ critical in this close of the nine- 
teenth century,’’ says Mr. 
Gosse, in summing up his introduction, ‘* has 
at least found an exponent in the author of 
Ghosts and of A Doll’s House,’’ and this 
sweeping claim is that usually put forth by 
the admirers of the northern dramatist. 
After the Paris Commune, which Ibsen re- 
garded ‘‘ with extreme disgust,’’ as carica- 
turing his ideal and postponing its realization 
for at least a generation, he ceased to proph- 
esy and to anticipate the future and resolved 
to **spend the few years left to him before 
the political agony of Europe in noting down 
with an accuracy hitherto unparalleled the 
symptoms of her disorder.’ 

This ‘‘ unparalleled accuracy ’’ is somewhat 
impaired by the ‘‘trick’’ which his realism, 
‘like that of all pronounced realists,’’ has 
at times ‘‘of being excessively unreal.’’ 
Moreover, the soundness of Mr. Gosse’s 
judgment is open to some doubt since, as he 
frankly confesses, he begged the author of 
The Pillars of Society to put that play into 
verse, a form of presentation which Ibsen 
very justly considered as inadmissible. ‘* The 
illusion I wish to produce,’” he wrote in re- 
ply, ‘‘ is that of truth itself; I want to pro- 
duce upon the reader the impression that 
what he is reading is actually taking place be- 
fore him. If I were to use verse I should, 
by so doing, be stultifying my own intention 
and the object which I placed before me.’’ 

It is, then, on this scientific ground of 
fidelity to truth itself that these plays are 
rightly considered, and not on any artistic or 
moral grounds; no considerations of the re- 
fining or pleasing possibilities of literature or 
the drama are here in place. And, since this 
unsparing presentation sets out to sum up in a 
dozen plays the characteristics of the age, it 1s 
evident that the aspects of human life pre- 
sented must be those which are general and 
widely diffused, not mere isolated cases, The 
most careless reader must, by this time, have 
informed himself to some extent of the con- 
troversies which have so Jong been raging, in 
Europe and America, over the reality of this 
‘realism.’” In very many cases there is but 
little doubt as to its complete unreliability ; 
in addition to the lapses enumerated by Mr. 
Gosse there are, in the four plays given in 
this first volume—A Doll’s House, Pillars of 
Society, Ghosts and Romersholm—certainly 
many instances in which the dramatist has 
either deceived himself or else wilfully 
broken away from his photographing to em- 
broider and embellish for dramatic purposes. 
It would add a new bitterness to life to be- 
lieve that the average woman, even in her 
station of life, was such a hopelessly dreary 
and irritating being as Nora Helmer, or ca- 
pable of such inexplicable conduct at her 
dénouement ; that evén prosperous and hypo- 
critical pillars of society, whose outward fair- 
seeming covers many dubious commercial 
transactions, should usually lend themselves 
to wholesale murder in the sending to sea of 
leaky vessels, and then, on sudden impulse, 
reveal themselves to the admiring neighbors 
come in with torches and music to present a 
service of silver; that an honest country 
minister, gradually losing his ancient faith, 
should be likely to have at his elbow such an 
extraordinary and unnecessary traitor as 
Rebecca West, and end by throwing himself 
into the mill-stream with her in the most 
surprising manner. 

On the other hand, there are innumerable 
passages in which the reader truly experi- 
ences that sensation of actuality which Ibsen 
declares to be his aim, in which the strong 
personality of the speakers is admirably pre- 
sented, with a literary art which: is as effec- 
tive as it is carefully concealed. Among the 
most striking of these are the earlier dia- 
logues in Romersholm, before that ¢rama 
begins to be involved and erratic. Jn this 
presentation much is due to the excellent 


English of the translations, both Mr. Archer’s 
and M. Carmichael’s, which seems, to render 
all the spirit of the original. 

The four plays comprised in the second 
volume—The Lady from the Sea, An Enemy 
of Society, The Wild Duck and The Young 
Men’s League—are among those which the 
Ibsenites find it most difficult to defend. 
Nordau expends his choicest invective on 
these presentations of human life, and even 
Mr. Gosse is compelled to admit that the 
whole conception of the Strange Man in 
The Lady from the Sea is excessively unreal, 
and that The Wild Duck, in its revolt 
against the well-made drama, is positively ill- 


made. With regard to the first play, it is 
doubtful if Ibsen himself considered his 
Strange Man and his extraordinary hold upon 
Ellida as coming within the bounds of ordi- 
nary commonplace existence ; it would seem, 
rather, that he had for once permitted him- 
self a flight of dramatic imagination and en- 
deavored to connect his airy vision with the 
solid earth by the homely details of family 
life which environ his uncanny pair. 

The three succeeding plays are, apparently, 
seriously presented as epitomes of that deca- 
dent modern society which the dramatist 
hopes soon to see abolished ; and, indeed, if 
any such extraordinary collection of homun- 
culi were to be found congregated in Norwe- 
gian villages, or anywhere else, their existence 
might be accepted as among the signs and 
portents preceding a general catastrophe. 
Among these fantastic and unreal personages, 
these dramatic persons lost in a bodiless 
trait. of character, there are certain minor 
characters, as that of Gina in The Wild 
Duck, or Mrs. Nockman in An Enemy to 
Society, which have an air of homely realism 
and probability about them; or others, as 
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Hedvig in The Wild Duck and Hilda in 
The Lady from the Sea, which interest by 
their simple and affectionate natures. But 
the principal characters are as unfamiliar and 
generally un-human as the confused, involved 
and inconsistent series of events in which 
they are tossed about. 

In the trenchant chapters which the author 
of Modern Degeneracy devotes to this very 
modern dramatist, he demolishes with infinite 
zest on scientific, metaphysical, religious and 
humanitarian grounds, the claims of this 
realism. Much of his labor seems superflu- 
ous, and he does not always make allowance 
for the condensed form in which even so un- 


conventional a dramatist as this has to work, 
or the inexactness of quoting the sentiments 
of his personages as those of his own cherish- 
ing. As it is evidently impossible to portray 
the principal events of a life in five acts, or 
even those which have led to the development 
of those traits of the individual which it is 
desired to present to us, the dramatist is 
obliged to compress the unities-and omit the 
non-essentials, and while it is true enough it 
is scarcely pertinent to sum up the defects in 
his methods by saying that Nature does not 
work epigrammatically. She cannot trouble 
herself about Aristotelian unities, for she 
always has an infinity of affairs of her own in 
progress at one and the same time. 

In short, this most pessimistic of play- 
wrights might have disarmed many of his 
critics if he had avowed that his fidelity to 
truth itself would necessarily be modified by 
the many imperfections of the medium in 
which he was obliged to work. The arro- 
gance of his claim unnecessarily intensifies 
our unwillingness to accept his dreary and 
morbid presentation of humanity. (New 
York. The United States Book Company ). 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE PORCELAIN LEAGUE OF CINCINNATI 


4 high standard of the wares and 
ceramics manufactured at the cele- 
brated Rookwood Pottery in Cin- 

cinnati naturally fosters in that city a great 
interest in the decoration of china. Two 
years ago it was felt by some of the ablest 
china painters that an organization of women 
for the better interchange of ideas concerning 
new methods and ideas, would not only raise 
the standard of the work being done by indi- 
viduals, but would by competition and friction 
keep up a livelier interest in the artistic pro- 
gress of the art through the country. The 
Porcelain League was therefore formed, the 
members meeting once a month at each 
other’s homes or studios, on each occasion 
a piece of work being exhibited which had 
been designed according to a specified scheme 
agreed upon by the club. Some of these 
pieces have been most happy in subject and 
in the way in which they have been carried 
out, 

What a tempting problem to artistic fin- 
gers in the subject, ‘* Decoratea piece of china 
suitable for a valentine’’ ; ‘* Try a metallic 
ground on which is a design in raised gold’’ ; 
‘¢ Bring a scheme in pink ’’; ‘* Use an ara- 
besque pattern.’” The meetings at which 
these experiments were exhibited, and a paper 
read by one of the members concerning some 
point in ceramic history or progress, with the 
discussions of the subjects which arose out of 
the common interest, were so enjoyable that 
it was soon felt that to keep the club from 
the reproach of too great exclusiveness, and 
to render its usefulness as widespread as pos- 
sible, a general exhibition should be held. 
Therefore last spring invitations were sent 
far and wide through the city and its suburbs 
to all china painters to send their work for a 
three days’ exhibition, to be held in the par- 
lors of the Woman’s Club. The result was 
most satisfactory. Over a thousand pieces 
were shown, ranging from the frailest eggshell 
china cups, dainty with conventional tracery, 
to great vases in the most modern style of 
rough artistic decoration. 

To add to the interest the League offered 
three small prizes, to be competed for by ex- 
hibitors who were not members of the club. 
Mr, William Taylor of the Rookwood Pot- 
tery, and Mr. J. N. Gest of the Art Museum 
acted as the judges, so that the fortunate ones 
who obtained the awards had the pleasure of 
knowing that their work had been passed 
upon by the most competent authorities. 
This exhibition was extremely enjoyable not 
only for the’ members and workers, but to all 
those who visited it. There is probably ro 
artistic work for which women’s deft finges 
are more suited than this, or their taste culti- 
vated through generations in matters of hovse- 
hold adornment more sure. The high 
standard was felt to reflect great credit upon 
the women of the city, and the rooms were 
crowded with visitors, for where is the wom4n 
with soul so dead that she does not enjoy 
delicate and dainty china? The Porcelain 
League is a member of the National League 
of Mineral Painters, whose motto is ‘* Keep 
the fire alive.’’ The President is Mrs. 
Walter H. Field. Among the members are : 
Mrs. Robert Burton, Miss Laura Fry, Mrs. 
H. G. Yergason, Mrs. Ralph W. Turnc’*, 
Mrs. Rudolph Fischer, Mrs. D. W. Greca- 
wald, Mrs. W. H. Stanage, Miss Claa 
Cochran, Mrs, Louis G. Leonard, Mrs. 

G. Leonard, Miss Anna Riis, Mrs. Alexander 

H. Lewis, Mrs. George Domenick, Mhs 

Alice Holabird. 





SHE ENTERTAINS 


Tittmncuast: “ Mrs. Dillingham is a 
very entertaining woman, don’t you think ?”’ 

Witserrorce (who purposely misunder- 
stands, as he doesn’t wish to commit himseif}: 
“Yes, indeed. Sometimes she has invza 
tions out for as many as three affairs in 2ne 
week.” . 


TOO GENEROUS TO THAT 


generous to a 
» 


Hunker: ‘* Jaysmith is 
fault.”” 3 

Tenspot: ‘* That isn’t much of a r&c- 
ommendation when you consider that sis 
great fault is a fondness for champagne.” | 
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FEMININE FROU-FROU 


(From $1.50 to $35 ) 


Any and various are the dainty affairs 

M made up in laces, chiffon and other 

gauzy fabrics. The fly-open jack- 

ets of this season require a decorative bodice 

of some description beneath them, and this 

demand is bountifully supplied in most at- 
tractive fashion. 

The short, sleeveless bodice to be worn 
under these jackets has a satin or thin silk 
foundation or lining, across the fronts of 
which appear a most elaborate frontispiece, 
very picturesque and becoming to the wearer. 
One of them, a model of love iness direct 
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from Paris, is a combination of pink chiffon 
and white mousseline de soie. The chiffon 
is doubled and very much fulled in narrow 
shirrings, a series of these shirrings running 
up and down the length of the loose full front 
from a broad pink stripe, with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, equally fulled, standing up be- 
tween each pink shirring. Alternating with 
the pink is the white mousseline de soie, 
plaited in very minute plaits. At the neck 
the chiffon and lace repeat themselves, form- 
ing the collar, set off with dainty little pink 
bows of narrow satin ribbon, while at the 
front of the collar is placeda large bow formed 
of the chiffon and lace, with a Rhine stone 
buckle in its centre. Price, $35. 

*, Equally attractive, and made on the same 
general plan, is this sleeveless bodice, with its 
fronts elaborately decorated with écru lace, 
insertion and edging, the écru mousseline de 
soie forming a background only, the general 
effect a creamy mass of lace which also forms 
lapels just the size of the velvet-faced coat 
revers, over which they are to be fastened 
when worn. Price, $24. Batiste made up 
in the same way, with trimmings of the open- 
work batiste insertion and edging, is much 
used. The front piece of one is made ina 
series of down-hanging square bits of em- 
broidered batiste bordered around their edges 
with open-work trimming to match. The 
edges of the trimming just meet at the fronts 
of the bodice. A fuil piece of the plain 
fabric beneath prevents any possible gaping. 
The neck of this affair is finished with a 
double turn-over collar. Price, $17.50. 
Many of these fronts are made without the 
bodice, being pulled into a dressy collar and 
becoming quite square at the waist. These 
can be had in chiffon and mousseline de soie 
at $1.50 and $2.75. When worn the effect 
is very good, though they are by no means as 
elaborate as the former ones described. 

Stocks or chokers are much sold, and very 
becoming are they too. One of these, built 
on a stiff foundation, appears to be made of a 
broad satin ribbon very much fulled, between 
a succession of Rhine stone buckles ; directly 
in front is a very large stiff bow of satin rib- 
bon edged and trimmed with lace, a large 
buckle in the centre of the bow; a large, 
full jabot of the lace falls downward from this 
bow. Price, -$9. 

Broad collarettes are another form of out- 
ward decoration. Some are simply made of 
Swiss insertion and edging—most useful for, 
summer gowns, and perfectly washable. 


These are made square, or pointéd back and 
front, with plain, high collars, over which 
white or colored ribbons are to be tied, or 





loose, turn-over collars, in ‘which case the 
ribbon is tied under the collar; a bow at the 
back and front, too, is much used. The 
price of these ranges from $1.50 to $2.75, 
according to depth of collar and fineness of 
embroidery. 

One of these collarettes is made of plain 
white cambric with insertion and edging of 
Swiss embroidery, and beneath the insertion a 
deep ruffle of Valenciennes lace. Price, 
$3.50. Among the imported collarettes the 
Swiss embroidery of one is most daintily 
worked in colored threads ; the shape is par- 
ticularly pretty, too, being in two deep points 
back and front and square over the shoulders. 
Price, $9. Batiste is also much used in these 
deep collars ; it makes up very prettily for 
the purpose, with trimming either to match 
or deep yellow lace. More elaborate crea- 
tions, difficult to name but on the plastron 
order, deep enough to cover neck and shoul- 
ders and nearly falling to the waist, making 
very dressy additions to any bodice, are seen 
in beautiful combinations of fabrics and 
colors. 

One of these has a square yoke effect front 
and back, made of heavy insertion, and edging 
to match turns downward at the bottom of 
the yoke. Beneath the edging falls a deep 
rufHe of lace. Over the shoulders is fulled 
some broad, blue ribbon gaily flowered in 
pattern. At the back are four rosettes of 


plain blue chiffon, at the fronts two of the 
rosettes repeat themselves, and from each falls 





a deep, full jabot of lace. The neck is fin- 
ished with the broad ribbon and lace, turning 
loosely back over it. Price, $14.75. A 
second one, equally comme il faut, has the 
lace fulled and twisted over the ribbon ruffle 
at the shoulders, set off with some gay 
little butterfly bows of the ribbon, which 
quite deserves description. Half of it is in 
deep rose-pink and white satin stripes, 
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the other half flowers toning in to the rose- 
pink on a white ground; the same ribbon 
trims the collar ending at the back, where 
the plastron fastens with another chic little 
bow. Price, $13.50. A third one is quite 
differently made up. The heavy écru lace is 
in the form of a deep collar, pointed back 
and front in two points. On the front is a 
very full vest-piece of pink mousseline de 
soie with white chenille dots; full ruffles of 
this fall*over either shoulder in deep, soft 
ruffles. Price, $15. 

A curious and noteworthy neck ruche just 
reaching around the neck and fastening at the 
back, is made of very stiff pink muslin, 
plaited in queer, spiky points; standing out 
very stiff at the back is a large bow formed of 
the same stiff, pointed plaits. Price, $7. 
The small chiffon tippet makes a becoming 
neck decoration. An odd one is of dark blue 
satin-edged chiffon, made in the usual very 
full ruche, ended with long jabots of black 
lace caught at the top by two closely bunched 
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curled-over cock’s feathers of dark blue, giv- 
ing the effect of feather rosettes. Price, $7.50. 


FABRICS 


The prevailing patterns in silks are stripes, 
simple and complex, fine checks, also the 
very-much-covered print patterns in conven- 
tional flowers or figures. Taking examples 
among the lower-priced useful silks, the 
range of price is from 69 cents to $1.50 by 
the yard. 

Clear narrow stripes of white and colors 
among the wash silks sell for 69 cents, as do 
also some very fine checks. One of these in 


these colors—black, red and yellow—is odd 
and stylish. 
assortment and heavier quality. 


At 85 cents one gets greater 
A deep rose 





pink and white clear stripe is attractive ; 
again, one with rose-pink ground, with wavy 
stripes of black and white, is a pretty, effect- 
ive pattern, and is to be had with a brown 
ground, which makes it more useful and 
suitable for certain costumes. Among the 
print patterns one has a large choice. Per- 
sian and Dresden patterns are still much sold, 
and are particularly appropriate for coat lin- 
ings. 

Changeable taffeta silks in various colors 
and shades cost 85 cents or $1 per yard, and 
are also suitable as linings. Some of the 





! 


light-colored evening silks are beautiful in 
pattern and shade. Certain pale grounds 
with raised satin stripe and small flowered 
patterns between the raised stripes are beauti- 
ful. A very pale yellow and white is quite 
bewitching and a convolvulus pattern, the 
separate flowers scattered over a plain surface, 
takes one’s fancy immensely. These are 
$1.25 and $1.50 and up per yard. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


He foundation stone of a smart 

I woman’s wardrobe is at least one 

tailor-made gown of serge, home- 
spun or tweed. Of course the skirt is made 
plain, about six yards around, and a very use- 
ful all-round model for the corsage is the 
jacket-bodice. It can be worn over a shirt 
or not as one desires—or it can be worn with 
only a collar on a ** dickie,’’ as it opens with 
small revers in the neck, like a man’s coat. 
It can also be worn unbuttoned with different 
fancy front pieces, so that it is adaptable to 
various occasions and degrees of weather. 

It is a good plan to have an extra skirt, a 
bicycle skirt, made of the same material, as 
this jacket-bodice can also be used for this 
purpose. A black mohair, a coarse weave or 
one of the new figured varieties, is also a 
most useful gown, but it must be very well, 
although simply made. Fancy silk bodices 
and shirt waists may be substituted for the 
regular bodice, thus making a variety. And 
that reminds me to turn the mind’s eye in 
the direction of shirt waists, for they seem to 


be the all-absorbing topic just now, in the 
feminine world. 

There is an almost endless variety of lovely 
colorings and materials to choose from. 
Linen, cheviot, madras, percsle, dimity or 
batiste, and the more dressy ones are made of 
flower-dotted muslin. The latter are very 
daintily made by hand, with tuck#, edging and 
inserting of lace and embroidery.” The collar, 
cuffs and front strips can be a elaborate as 
one desires of victoria lawn, bgt a tour-de- 
cou of one of the new ribbdns, plain, or 
showered with flowers en chiné’ is the most 
becoming. And just a word as to the newest 
way of making chese ribbon collars. 

Take a yard of ribbon five fiches wide, 
run a gathering through the middle of it, and 
then sew a large bow with ends to the gath- 
ering; finish each end with hooks and eyes, 
neatly wind this around the neck, beginning 
with the bow at the back of the neck ; cross 
the ends in front and at the backy thus mak- 
ing a full soft collar instead of a plain band. 

Some very well-made shirts, j&st finished 
by one of our leading ladies’ tailors, have 
some excellent advantages. The cuffs, to 
match the shirt and attached to ‘it, are only 
three and a half inches wide ; white linen 
cuffs, identical in size, are made with a small 
lap on the wrong side, which neatly buttons 
on to the colored cuff. hite collars are 
also made to button on t3 the neckband, 
which, of course, have the *\vantage of being 
replaced as often as needed ; but, as they are 
so trying, unbecoming and undainty (if I 
may be allowed the expression), it is a won- 
der they have met with so much popularity. 
I think it must be a mistake, for cuffs and 
collars of the same materia] areso much more 
harmonious and becoming. . 

The yoke in the back is Kess deep in these 
good-looking shirts, and they are made with- 
out a waistband or any gathering at the 
front or back, but are held in place by a de- 
tached narrow belt of heavy corrugated cotton 
belting, with a tailor’s dowble buckle. A 
large hook securely sewed in the middle of 
the back beneath the belt serves to keep 
one’s body and soul together without contin- 
uous solicitude on the part of the inner occu- 
pant. 

Black and white striped silks are very good 
style, as they always are vehen fashionable, 
for they do not appeal to the vulgar taste. 
A skirt of cream-white mehair, serge, cr of 
heavy piqué is very smart tc@wear with shirts 
and silk bodices. Scapa toonteats linen 
ducks, in unusually good d4signs and colors, 
are most serviceable and pra¢tical when made 
by a tailor, as they always should be. 

Whole gowns are made wf these silks as 
well as bodices only, and She color of the 
background regulates its dvties—from street 
wear to evening wear. 

Batistes made over a gaily colored change- 
able silk and trimmed with any of the new 
embroidered bands and chiné ribbons to har- 
monize with the lining silk, is another frock 
that will be much appreciated both by the 
wearer and by spectators. Crépons have had 
their day, and they never will be missed, 
as they were not satisfactory to wear. Taffeta 
silks, and they are prettier than ever, are 
very much en é€vidence; they are susceptible 
of great possibilities and can be made as dressy 
and as becoming as one desires, for the choice 
of trimmings is an embarras de richesse. 
The jeweled passementeries on net and 
mousseline de soie eclipse the glories of 
The Arabian Nights. These bands vary 
in width from one to several inches, either 
side of which is finished with small pearls in 
scroll design. Hand embroidery in delicate 
colorings covers the centre and jewels—dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and tur- 
quoises, one or all of these good imitation 
stones, according to taste—appear in the em- 
broidery. 

Chiffons are also further beautified with 
jewels and iridescent beads after they have 
been undulated or accordion-plaited. Rib- 
bons will be more used than ever and are 
more beautiful than ever. Muslins of all 
colors, through which runs a lace stripe and 
over which bouquets of flowers 4 Louis xv1., 
and with a chiné effect, ate the newest thing 
in this line of materials. The possibilities in 
these gown are limitless, and one who does 
not look ravissante therein will indeed be one 
who is hopelessly lacking in nature’s bounties. 
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black velvet trimmed with pink satin rosettes 
and jet pendants; the other a white silk 
gown with white gauze overdress. 

Potrreme, 7 E, 48th St,—Blue tweed. 
Full plain skirt. Three rows of cord on 
edge of jacket bodice. Braided fronts witn 
gold buttons. Vest of crosswise folds of 
green, blue and red brocade with tracery of 
gold. Bonnet from Dunlap of green straw 
trimmed with black straw braid and ribbon 
and stiff black plumes. 

RossBerG, 315 Fifth Ave.—Tailor-made 
costume in blue with panel of red, overlaid 
with dark blue braiding on either side of front 
breadth of skirt. Tight-fitting bodice, 
trimmed with bands of red under blue braid- 
ing. (2) Gray cheviot, plain full skirt, 
jacket bodice, opening over linen waistcoat 
with small pearl buttons, cord in silver and 
gray along revers, and straps of it down length 
of sleeve from armhole to wrist. (3) Storm 
cloak in gray cloth, double cape. (4) Bicy- 
cle costume, blue cloth with flap on side 
seams extending four or five inches below 


waist. Flaps are trimmed with three but- 
tons. Blouse front with three rows of braid- 
ing in black. (5) Riding habit with black 


skirt and red jacket fastened with loop but- 
tons. White piqué waistcoat. Black silk 
top hat from Youmans. 

Stezincer, 15th St.—Golf costume. 
Brown cheviot skirt, red cloth tight-fitting 
bodice fastened with gold buttons, cheviot 
tam-o’-shanter. 

Suaw, 19 E. 31st St.—Child’s gown of 
fine lawn, trimmed with insertions of lace. 
There are square pieces of the lawn over the 
shoulders. Cap of the lawn, with ruffles and 
inner ruffles of pink silk. Coat of pink silk 
with white lace collar and pink ribbons. 

Sraurrer, 6 W. 39th St.—Louis xvi. 
costume in pale green and pink brocade. 
White satin petticoat, with flounce of silver 
embroidered lisse, Stomacher of satin em- 
broidered in silks. Trimmings of pearl and 
silver passementerie. Fichu of lisse, embroi- 
dered in silver. Hat of green straw, from 
the Maison Stauffer. 

Louis xv. costume, lisse embroidered in 
daisies, over pink silk slip, Double-plaited 
ruffles of white lisse. 

Tuurn, 425 Fifth Ave.—White and blue 
serge suit for little boy. Revers faced with 
blue and trimmed with linen lace insertion. 
(2) Girl’s gown of white Swiss over blue. 
Garden hat of blue and white. (3) Yellow 
taffeta, narrow ruffles on skirt edged with 
black lace. Bands of white satin ribbon with 
steel button trimming start from waist and 
are brought half way up revers, Hat of crépe 
straw, trimmed with feathers. 

Tuna & Moosspruccer, 13 E, 17th St. 
—A line of tailor-made costumes, Sleeves 
almost invariably gigot. (1) Black and 
white check skirt, full and plain; jacket of 
black cloth, closed and tight-fitting, buttoned 
down front. (2) Brown cloth costume, 
trimmed with braiding in brown; jacket and 
bodice opening over blue cloth, tight-fitting 
waistcoat. (3) Dark biue cloth, full, plain 
skirt and jacket-bodice with seams strapped 
with black cording, three rows. (4) Brown 
twill costume, jacket bodice opening over 
waistcoat of red silk. Black velvet deep col- 
lar, (5) Blue-gray twill, with trimming in 
silver and gray braid; bodice tight-fitting, 
(6) Brown cloth costume; jacket-bodice 
with revers edged with green velvet; vest of 
green silk, All of the skirts in this collec- 
tion, it is understood, are full, 

A. Van Dusen, 62 W. 46th St.—Green 
and brown crépe skirt, arranged in panels in 
front. One broad panel directly in front of 
the crépe, with narrow side panels of red silk, 
covered with heavy white lace. The front 
panel bound around three sides with green 
velvet, with a line of gold on inner side. 
Bodice of red under heavy white lace. Lower 
part of bodice of green velvet, cut in points on 
upper edge and covered with the white lace. 
Velvet epaulettes, shoulder straps also of the 
velvet. Hat by Youmans, of striped green 
and white straw, trimmed with lilies-of-the- 
valley. 

Another costume of silk in chiné effect on 
white ground. Bodice of red silk under white 
lisse. Square tabs of red satin with gold 
embroidery hang down back and front from 
shoulders. The tabs are edged with~- white 
lace. 


Bonnet by Youmans, of plaited white 





straw, trimmed with holly and pearl bead 
ornaments. 

E. & M. Vurtreumier, 154 E. 72d St.— 
White gauze over green silk. Three rows 
Valenciennes lace insertion. Vandyke points 
all around the gauze skirt. Blouse front 
bodice of the gauze and insertion. Elbow 
sleeves with pert bows of green satin ribbon 
on shoulders. 

Wuirte & Howarp, 34 Madison Ave.—A 
figure in fancy dress composed of changeable 
pink and blue silk bespangled with designs in 
silver, 


NEW YORK LADIES’ WHIST 


CLUB 
VV ren is fortunate in being able to pre- 


sent to its readers an accurate drawing 

of the only whist club in New York 
that exists solely as a club for playing whist, 
and is unique in being managed and con- 
trolled wholly by women, all of whom are 
excellent whist players. 

This club is on Forty-fifth Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, in very pretty rooms, as ap- 
pears by the illustration, and has two regular 
days of meeting—Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons. On these days from four to forty 
ladies play whist in the afternoon. 

In this club are included all the best whist 
players in New York, prominent among 
whom are Miss Gertrude Clapp, Miss John- 
son, Miss Laura Day, Miss Campbell, and 
many others. 

Whist has become a game of such scien- 
tific interest that it is not extraordinary to 
find it the rallying point of a woman’s club, 
and in this instance the club is specially dig- 
nified by being composed of women, all of 
whom excel in the game which is the object 
of the club. 

The artist has made a very admirable 
drawing, showing the arrangement of the 
room, and giving a truthful repr: sentation 
of the way the club appears on its meeting 
days. Another whist hand, x1v., by Miss 
Clapp, will be published next week. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ITALY AND HER ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN—A 
BRAVE RACE, WHICH HAS BEEN ONLY ONCE 
DEFEATED BY A EUROPEAN POWER — 
EGYPTIANS LIKEWISE HAVE FAILED TO 
PREVAIL AGAINST IT g~ THE ABYS- 
SINIANS, WHO AND WHAT THEY 
ARE-——-RUSSIAN INTRIGUE 


Or more than a thousand years the peo- 
K ple of Abyssinia have protected their 
mountain country from invasion, and 
the recent defeat of the Italians indicates that 
if they are to yield to an enemy at last it will 
not be until they have inflicted terrible losses 
as well as suffered them, Abyssinia, the 
Ethiopia of the ancients, lies in the moun- 
tainous country north of Egypt and west of 
the Red Sea, near the coast, although the 
Italians now shut them in. The inhabitants 
are celebrated for their indomitable bravery 
and pride, and in them the Italians meet foes 
no less terrible than the men of the Mahdi, 
whom they are endeavoring to oust from an 
almost impregnable position. 

The only force that has ever been victori- 
ous against them was a body of English, 
fighting under Lord Napier’s leadership, who 
took the fortress of Magdala and released 
some British prisoners. The Emperor, The- 
odore, felt the humiliation of this defeat so 
keenly that he committed suicide; yet the 
English were not endeavoring to subdue the 
monarchy permanently, as the Italians are 
now doing, but immediately withdrew from 
the country. Itis hardly open to question 
that Lord Napier appreciated the difficulties 
of prosecuting the campaign further. 

Two Egyptian armies have marched against 
the Abyssinians in vain during the last twenty 
years. In 1876 Arakel Bey, the Egyptian 
Governor of Massowah, a port on the Red Sea, 
led an invasion into Abyssinia, but the larger 
division of his force was cut to pieces in about 
twenty minutes, and the portion under his 
own command fared but little better. An- 
other Egyptian general, Prince Hassan, was 
later sent to revenge this disaster and met a 
fate that was a great humiliation to a Mo- 
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hammedan, as he was taken prisoner and 
released with what was to him a brand of 
shame, the tattoed sign of the cross. 

The Abyssinians are a Semitic people, at 
least nominally Christian, claiming to have 
been converted from paganism in the fourth 
century and calling themselves part of the 
Alexandrian Church. Of course their religion 
has taken a semi-barbaric form as the result 
of their half-civilized condition and their 
isolated position, but Russia, at least, recog- 
nizes their national church as a part of the 
Greek communion, and when envoys from 
among the Abyssinian prelates visited St. 
Petersburg last year they received a warm 
welcome. They were treated with the ut- 
most distinction and respect, and carried back 
to their mountain-side churches many valu- 
able tokens of the sympathy of Russian clerics 
in the shape of relics. The Russians never 
fail to show their sympathy with members of 
their national church in more or less practical 
ways, yet there is always a suspicion of in- 
terested motives in their good offices. It is 
thought that they purposely used the oppor- 
tunity given them by this ecclesiastical inter- 
change of courtesies to show to Italy their 
disapproval of its aggressive policy in Abyssinia, 
There are many signs that Russia has in- 
trigued with the present Emperor of that 
country, disliking, as she must, the prospect 
of Italy’s establishing herseif firmly on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Quite recently the 
Czar is reported to have decorated Menelek, 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, with an important 
Russian order. 

In 1885 the Italians occupied the port of 
Massowah, the Egyptians having ceded it to 
them under the ‘‘advice’’ of the English. 
England hasa tacit alliance with Italy, which 
affects only the attitude of the two nations 
toward each other in the Mediterranean, and 
in return for Italy’s naval support in that 
‘* private pond’’ of Great B.itain’s England 
was ready to urge upon Egypt the advisability 
of this transfer. At this period the Abyssin- 
ians were at war with the Dervishes, the 
followers of the Mahdi, who only four or five 
yeats before had prosecuted the war which 
resulted in the fall of Khartoum and Gor- 
don’s death. The feudal lords of the various 
states which are included in Abyssinia were 
also at variance with one another in regard to 
a successor to the Emperor Johannes. Be- 
fore the death of Johannes, who was ulti- 
mately killed in the war with the Dervishes, 
the Italians had made a treaty with Menelek, 
King of the southern province of Choa, 
promising him their’ support when the time 
should come for him to claim the title of 
Negus Neghisti, or king of kings, as he did 
when Johannes fell. This treaty, called the 
Treaty of Ucciali, was made in 1889, and on 
the strengh of it Menelek secured a large loan 
of money from Italy. 

Menelek is a brave and astute monarch, 
and may be perfectly honest in his statement 
that he understood the treaty to be simply a 
friendly alliance between himself and King 
Humbert, representing the two nations, and 
that he never yielded to Italy either a protect- 
orate over his mountain kingdom or even the 
control of its foreign affairs. Italy, on the 
contrary, charges Abyssinia with the violation 
of this treaty, and considers itself entitled in 
consequence to use force to compel Menelek to 
abide by its provisions, as the Italian govern- 
ment understands them. 

The war has been carried on in rather 
desultory fashion until recently, when Crispi, 
called to power at the time of the Sicilian 
riots, and desirous of diverting the thoughts 
of the electors at home from the evils the 
country was suffering by excessive taxation, 
felt that a campaign of fame and glory would 
do much to restore national unity and peace. 
It is the old device tried so often successfully, 
yet this has seldom been done with less 
wisdom than in the present case, as far as the 
outside world can judge. Italy incurred a 
terrible obligation in assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a first-class power, as she did when 
she entered the Triple Alliance. Just emerg- 
ing from that glorious struggle for national 
life, she rushed too eagerly into the place 
offered her by Bismarck, and has ever since 
been forced to spend her energies in making 
herself a fit ally of Germany and Austria. 
Her people have been taxed to the extreme 
to bring her army and navy up to the stand- 





ard required of the third member of the 
Dreibund. She has antagonized France, who 
is a far more natural ally of the peninsula 
country than Austria, both commercially and 
because of historical friendships and antipa- 
thies. Yet the King is still so stanch an 
advocate of the Triple Alliance that it is said 
he only recently informed the Emperor of 
Austria that nothing would induce him to 
appoint a Prime Minister whose policy was 
averse toits continuance. Crispi, the Italian 
Bismarck, is too great a man to be regarded 
as Bismarck’s echo, but his theories have not 
altered since the days when they worked out 
an Italian policy together. 

Colonial expansion for Italy was Bismarck’ 
idea, and was heartily adopted by Crispi, and 
under him the war in Abyssinia this last year 
has been vigorously pushed. The terrible 
disaster to the Jtalian army at Adowa, when 
nearly five thousand troops were killed and 
the force was practically broken up, was not 
the first reverse suffered by the invaders, 
The Italians made two blunders in their con- 
duct of the war. They did not: believe that 
the disaffected chieftains would support 
Menelek, although they might have guessed 
that even an unpopular negus would be pre- 
ferred to a foreigner’s rule. 

The other mistake was a more serious one, 
By occupying Kassala they affronted the 
Dervishes, who have now made common 
cause with their former foes, the Abyssinians, 
so that the Italians have now two enemies to 
contend against. This brings the Egyptian 
question to the fore again, as England has 
decided to interfere to help the Italians indi- 
rectly by attacking the Dervishes. 

General Baritieri, who was in command of 
the Italians at the time of their crushing de- 
feat, explains his attack upon Menelek’s 
forces by stating that he was about to be cut 
off from the base of supplies from home at 
Massowah, and so the attempt to dislodge the 
Abyssinians from their strong position on the 
hills had to be made. General Baldiserra, 
who has succeeded him, is a soldier of 
renown, but the task before him seems an 
almost impossible one. The campaign is less 
popular in Italy than it was, and yet the new 
Premier, Di Rudini, is evidently of the 
opinion that the army cannot be withdrawn 
at this juncture. What the Italians would 
like is to win from the Abyssinians one 
glorious victory, then to give up the whole 
campaign on the best terms that Menelek 
could be made to grant. Menelek, however, 
who claims ‘descent from Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, is not a barbarous chieftain 
who will yield to ‘* the spell of Europe,’’ as 
so many other African monarchs have done. 


GIRLS’ CLUB TALK 


ENGLISH SANDWICH 


EASTER MES%&&NGER—AN 
j—LINGERIE BOXES 
Dainty novelty designed by a society 
A woman for an Easter floral gift is a 
long, narrow pink box, made to 
hold three or four exquisite long-stemmed 
roses of rare variety and beauty. The box is 
to be tied with a white or pink ribbon, and 
promises td be plentifully distributed by the 
*¢ warm admifer ”’ or elderly ‘* family friend,” 
as the case may be. Among the society fav- 
orites, judging by the demand, the giving of 
Easter gifts is becoming almost as customary 
as the Christmas-tide present. Cards and 
calendars fijl the book shops, and are most 
attractive ane artistic in design. 

A delicious sandwich of English origin is 
made with very thin slices of cucumber !aid 
between the buttered bread. The cucumber 
must be slightly salted. These warm spring 
days it is very refreshing; suitable either for 
an afternoon tea or supper relish. 

An important novelty is a set of crétonne- 
covered boxes of various sizes and shapes to 
hold one’s lingerie. The handkerchief box 's 
square, that for hose long and quite narrow. 
The hose can either be laid flat or rolled. 
The larger boxes for robes des nuits, chemise: 
and so forth, measure about half ayard in width 
or length, are deep enough to hold half a dozen 
or more neatly folded garments. Slightly 
scented, these boxes are most dainty and con- 
venient for the bureau drawer. The price 
varies with the size from $1.50 to $2.45, 
making a set of five or six quite a costly 
affair. 
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No. 1—Pale red fancy straw hat with black ostrich plumes. 
No. 3025—Mousseline de soie morning jacket, faced with 
black satin. Gold embroidered on edge. No, 3084—Cloth 
jacket, to be made of two materials, plain and figured. No. 
3031—Shirt-waist of fine coloredlawn. Front and back over- 
laid with fine embroidery. No. 3104—Back of No. 3105. 
No, 3086—Tight- fitting cloth bodice, decorated with buttons. 
Plaid wool skirt. 





































i SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 





N event which drew a large and anti- 

A cipatively interested audience on 

Monday last was the first presenta- 

tion of Madame, Charles Coghlan’s play, at 

Palmer’s Theatre, with Rose Coghlan in the 

title-réle. A notice of the play is reserwed 
until next issue. 

At Daly’s Theatre, on Monday night, 
Mrs, Potter and Mr. Bellew revived The 
Queen’s Necklace. Also at the Star The- 
atre The Last Stroke, by I. N. Morris, was 
given on Monday evening, with Frederic De 
Belleville, John T. Sullivan and others well- 
known in the cast. 

Sydney Rosenfeld’s House of Cards was 
presented for the first time in New York on 
Monday evening, at the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre with a strong cast, including Miss Maxine 
Elliot. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, at the Garden 
Theatre, has appeared during the week in A 
Light from Saint Agnes, A Doll’s House, 
Cesarine and This Picture and That. 

Stereotyped announcement: John Drew 
as The Squire of Dames still playing to full 
houses at the Garrick. 

The Empire Theatre Company have also 
made a hit in Bohemia, which is to be pre- 
sented to the end of the New York season. 

Chimmie Fadden, at the Standard Theatre, 
is now in the eleventh week of the run. 

The Prisoner of Zenda at the Lyceum will 
soon reach its one hundred and fiftieth per- 
formance, 

De Koven’s opera, Rob Roy, a prime fav 
orite with New York audiences, has been 
presented during the week by the Whitney 
Opera Company at the Broadway Theatre, 

Two extra Duse matinées at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre were arranged for this week, One 
took place yesterday, when Magda was given. 
The other comes off to-morrow, Friday after- 
noon, when Cavalleria Rusticana and La 
Locandiera will be given. 

Julia Marlowe Taber and Robert Taber 
are appearing in a round of plays at the Har- 
lem Opera House this week. 

Charles Frohman has written to London to 
Edward Rose and Anthony Hope, with whom 
he has a contract calling for the production of 
thelr comedy, A Man in Love, with John 
Drew in the leading part, before the end of 
the present season, asking them to postpone 
the production until next season, as The 
Squire of Dames, at the Garrick Theatre, 
is too great a success to be interrupted or set 
aside for a new piece. If the reply is not 
favorable The Squire of Dames will keep on 
anyhow until the last week of Mr. Drew’s 
engagement, when A Man in Love will be 
given. Not more than a week at most will 
be allotted to it at the Garrick. 

Albert Chevalier, a London music hall en- 
tertainer of unquestioned and exceptional 
ability, made his first appearance in this coun- 
try on Monday evening at Koster & Bial’s. 





AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s—&.15, The Goddess of Truth. 

American—8, The Colleen Bawn, 

Bijou—8 15, The Widow Jones, 

Broadway - Whitney Opera Co in Rob Roy. 

Daly’s—8, The Queen’s Necklace. 

Empire—8.15, Bohemia. 

Fifth Avenue— A House of Cards. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

Garrick— 8.20, The Squire of Dames, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Jnlia and Robeit 
Taber. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 

Lyceum—8.15, The Prisoner of Zenda, 

Olympia Music Hall—8.15, Marguerite, 

Palmer's —8.15, Madame. 

Standard Theatre—8,15, Chimmie Fadden, 

Star Theatre—8.15, The Last Stroke. 


MUSIC 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


He Meistersinger performance on Fri- 
day, 13 March, «as ideal. The 


incomparable Fischer sang the rdle 
of Hans Sachs, and Herr Stehmann proved 
to be the finest Beckmesset ever heard 1n this 
city, Herr Behrens sang the part of Pogner 
admirably, and Herr Mertens gave a fine in- 
terpretation of the character of Kothner, 
In Act 1. he caused the audience to burst into 
hearty laughter by his novel and splendid con- 


ception of the passage in which he orders 
Walther to sit in the chair. Herr Griining’s 
Walther was admirable, but one could not 
forget Jean de Reszke’s incomparable singing 
of the prize song. Frl. Gadski was a charm- 
ing Eva, and Frl. Maurer a rather insignifi- 
cant Magdalene. 

A novel feature of this performance was the 
introduction of a clown during the St. John’s 
Day festivities. In this rdle Herr Fredrick 
caused a great deal of merriment by his antics. 

The extremely difficult choruses were sung 
with unusual precision and spirit. The 
rendering of that superb chorus, Wach auf, 
es nacht gen den Tag, could not possibly be 
surpassed, 

Herr Lohse conducted, and confirmed the 
belief that he is one of the foremost of 
Wagner conductors, The only fault he 
showed was the excessively slow tempo in 
which he took the introduction to Act 11, 
This is a Bayreuth tradition that will hardly 
be received by all conductors. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


The performance of Wagner’s greatest 
work on Saturday, 14 March, proved to be 
one that need not fear comparison with the 
marvelous interpretations given by Abbey & 
Grau. In some respects Mr. Damrosch’s 
production proved even stronger, in others 
weaker. Klafsky and Fischer eclipsed 
Nordica and Edouard de Reske; Alvary and 
Jean de Rezke must be ranked as equals. 
The greater dramatic intensity of the former 
is counterbalanced by the greater vocal art of 
the latter. Frl. Eibenschiitz as Braugane 
falls infinitely below Brema’s wonderful per- 
formance, Popovici and Kaschmann (Kur- 
venal ), again, were equal. I consider it no 
small compliment to Mr. Damrosch when I 
say that his conducting was very acceptable, 
even after Seidl’s incomparable reading of the 
score. On the whole, Abbey & Grau’s 
Tristan was more finished, Damrosch’s more 
intense. 

Frau Klafsky, as Isolde, eclipsed even her 
previous triumphs, Such an Isolde has only 
been heard in New York once before, when 
Lehmann sang. Had Alvary sung as beauti- 
fully as de Reske he would have been the great- 
est Tristan ever heard here. Even as it was, 
he is entitled to half the share of frantic ap- 
plause bestowed upon Klafsky and himself. 
Klafsky’s overwhelming Isolde made Frl. 
Eibenschiitz’s Braugadne appear still poorer 
than it really was. Herr Popovici was a su- 
perb Kurvenal. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted with great en- 
thusiasm; but his weak spot is and was 
again the brass. The end of Act 1., the lat- 
ter part of the duet, Act 11., and Isolde’s 
Liebestod, Act 11., were much too noisy. 
Frequently neither Klafsky nor Alvary could 
be heard. In spite of this serious fault the 
conductor’s work showed intelligence, and 
he succeeded in bringing out the proper spirit. 


LOHENGRIN 


On Monday, 16 March, Lohengrin was 
repeated with Behrens as the King instead of 
Fischer. The performance was a good one, 
and Mr. Damrosch conducted with greater 
care, and, consequently, better artistic results 
than during the first performance. Strange to 
say, Frl. Ternina was a no more satisfactory 
Elsa than at her début. 


SIEGFRIED 


On Tuesday, 17 March, Siegfried was 
repeated with two changes in the cast. Frau 
Klafsky sang Briinnhilde instead of Ternina, 
and Miss Vollmar the Forest Bird, in place 
of Miss Schilling. Klafsky this evening was 
not in her best voice. Isoide, Ortrud, Briinn- 
hilde in three successive performances! Even 
if her lower tones were not as beautiful as 
usual, her tremendous passion from first to 
last amply atoned for this one shortcoming. 
It is well for Frl. Ternina that she sang this 
role before Klafsky. Miss Vollmar proved a 
very poor substitute for Miss Schilling. 
Alvary did not sing as beautifully as during 
the first representation. It was evident that 
he has sung much sincethen. Herr Lange’s 
Mime was as admirable as ever. Herr Lohse 
conducted with boundless enthusiasm and 
artistic results. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. : 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be pub ished, 
provided a pseudonym is given as 4 substit.te to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write on'y on one 
vide of their letter paper. : 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Wedding Customs. ToC., Spokane. 
—(1) Which arm of her husband does a 
bride take in leaving the altar and church ? 

(2) In what order the bridesmaids and 
‘ushers leave ? 

(3) Should groom’s and best man’s bou- 
tonniéres be of the same color as bride’s and 
bridesmaids’ ? 

(4) Should groom’s gloves have plain or 
black stitching ? 

(5) In the ring ceremony does the bride 
wear gloves, and when does she remove them ? 

(6) What can you suggest that is unique 
for a groom’s gift or souvenir to his ushers ? 
This is to be an evening wedding. 

(1) A bride goes up the aisle on the left 
arm of her father, and comes down on the 
right arm of her husband. 

(2) After the ceremony the bride and 
groom turn from the altar and walk down 
the aisle, followed by the bridesmaids ; then 
the maid of honor, then the best man and 
then the ushers. 

(3) The flowers of a wedding party are 
usually all white. Sometimes, however, the 
bridesmaids carry bunches of pink roses, or 
any flower that looks well with their gowns. 
In this case the ushers’, best man’s and 
groom’s flowers are still white. The men of 
a wedding party always wear white flowers, 
preferably gardenias or lilies-of-the-valley. 

(4) The fashionable glove for men this 
winter has been one with plain stitching. 
Narrow black stitching is beginning to be 
worn, but the plain are still the best form. 

(5) The simplest way of putting on the 
ring is for the bride to have the lower half of 
the glove finger slit up on the inside; then, 
at the time of putting on the ring, there is 
no fuss or waiting to get the glove off and on. 
Otherwise the maid of honor or bridesmaid 
takes off the bride’s glove just before it is 
time to put on the ring, replacing it imme- 
diately afterward. 

(6) Anything your ushers fancy will do, 
but sleeve links, though not new as a gift, 
usually are most acceptable. 


Tie with Shirt-waist. To S. W., 
Worcester —(1) Will you kindly tell me 
the correct tie for a woman to wear With a 
shirt-waist? Is it good form to wear the 
white lawn ties men wear in the evening ? 

(2) Will a solution be given to the whist 
problems ? 

(1) Thies for a shirt-waist may be of black 
silk or satin about an inch wide, or of white 
piqué—not lawn—and of any colored piqué 
to match the sbirt, or colored silk. Stocks 
in black or white are also much worn with 
shirt-waists. 

(2) Yes. 


To S. H., Lafayette, Ind.—You can 
get patterns of the newest shirt-waists of 
Morse-Broughton Co., 3 East Nineteenth 
Street. d 


Finger-bowls. To Ignorant, Mem- 
phis.— Are finger-bowls used now ? 

Finger- bowls are no longer used at 
formal luncheons or dinners. Grape fruit, 
melons, oranges and berries, which are the 
fruits usually served, are eaten with forks or 
spoons, and do not soil the fingers, therefore 
finger-bowls are unnecessary. On occasions 
where one serves pears, plums and peaches, 
from which the skins must be removed, fin- 
ger-bowls are necessary. 


Evening Wedding. To M. D., N. 
Y. City.—Is it proper form for bridesmaids 
to wear large hats at a church wedding in the 
evening and the bride a veil ? 

Large hats would not be appropriate at 





an even'’ng wedding. The bridesmaids could 
wear small wreaths to match the gowns and a 
short veil, the wreaths alone, or have their 
hair elaborately dressed and wear a flower or 
two in it, like those of the bouquet they 
carry. The bride’s dress would be the same 
as for a day wedding. Of course, wear a 
long veil, as that is the distinctive feature of 
a bridal gown, 


Cards. To Maricopa, Phenix, Ariz.— 
(1) Has the custom of bending down the 
corners of visiting cards been revived ? What 
do the different bendings of the card sig- 
nify ? 

(2) Is it proper to wear tan shoes with any 
but a tan skirt ? 

(1) Bending the corners of visiting cardsr 
is rarely done now, and is not considered good 
form. People used to leave one card, bend- 
ing the corner, to signify that it was intended 
for all the members of a family. Then it 
became the fashion to leave a card for each 
adult woman member and as many of the 
woman’s husband making the call, with an 
additional one for the man of the house. 
This leaving a pack of cards at every house 
became a nuisance, and now women very 
generally leave one card and two of their hus- 
band’s. If there are daughters of the house 
called upon an additional card of their own 
and of their husbands may be left, if they 
like. Nowadays, if a card is bent, it means 
that the people called themselves instead of a 
footman leaving their cards at the door. 

(2) It is proper to wear tan shoes with any 
light-colored summer frock in the morning. 
They are not dress. shoes, and are seldom 
worn with an afternoon gown. 


Bonnets. To A. R., Jamestown, N. 
Y.—(1) Is it proper for a lady to wear her 
bonnet during an afternoon card party where 
ladies only are present ? 

(2) Is it proper for a lady to wear her bon- 
net.during luncheon from 12 to 5 P. M.? 

Bonnets are usually worn both at afternoon 
card parties and at luncheons, or at anything 
else which takes place during the day. After 
seven o'clock, when people are supposed to 
be dressed for dinner, it is more correct to 
wear no bonnet. 


Eating. To Gryngo, Topia,. Durango, 
Mexico.—One of your constant subscribers 
in a far-off land would like your opinion on 
a question of table manners. A says that 
when eating any ordinary plate of meat re- 
quiring the use of knife and fork that it is 
good form to cut up the meat, or part of it 
(of course, holding knife and fork as usual), 
and then, placing the knife on the plate and 
taking the fork in the right hand, to carry 
therewith the cut pieces to the mouth. On 
the other side, B maintains that the habit is 
not admissible in good society, especially in 
England, where children are taught not to 


Be “Popufar Boy.” 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
desire to direct Attention to their Unique 
Display cf Decorative Things for Country 
Houses of the Period, suited to the Tastes of 
People of To-day. 


bes INEXPENSIVE 


X Foreign Wall Papers of good Style and distinc- 
tive Coloring, to harmonize with “ Liberty” 
Fabrics—the representative Collection in the 
States. 

X “* Liberty *' Cotton Stuffs in most attractive 
Patterns and Color Effects, to suit ** Liberty " 
Wall Papers, for Hangings and Furniture 
Covering. 

X China and Japan Mattings, the new Floor 
Fibre, and Rugs ot selected Designs, in Tones 
to go with ** Liberty "’ Papers and Stuffs. 

X Furniture of Forest Green Oak, Mahogany, 
Wicker, and Canton Cane, in comfortable 
Shapes of quaint Fashion—for use in connec- 
tion with the ** Liberty *’ Stuffs. 

X Histoncal Blue Pla'es, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs and Candlesticks, for 
the Decoration of Delft Rooms. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘* Popular Shop” are not to be had elsewhere. 


49a sT. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
* «| Carriage Free 
AT 6&th AVE. | to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, the English Actress, now in this Country, has t 
beautiful teeth. On February 20, 1896, she wrote of SOZODONT: ** . . . It ) 
makes pretty teeth, as | can most heartily testify.’” What SOZODONT does 
for her it will dofor others. A small sample by mail, if you send three cents for postage and \ 
mention this publication. Address, the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, New York City. \ 














GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
_EXPOSITION,J895. AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING} 


Pabst....... 


Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows % till 
beauty . laughs where 
dimpled th makes 
‘ plump the form, % #% 
iN 


a iN 1 THE ART OF BREWING WAS |B: 
aan S| |0EVEL0PEDBYTHEGERMANS 








to notify the manager 
of your progressive 
euchre or whist club 
that our Company 
supplies artistic score 
cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 








A — CORSET Telephone Service 


els and Nov- 


» now ready, 





noirs and 


Lingerie. 


903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 


Tue Pansy Corset COMPANY 


New Mod- 


this season | 


Balso Peig-| 


| 
| 


elties for | 


| 


in a private residence is considered 


a luxury until a little experience |§ 
been had of its usefulness. | $a 
Then it is deemed a natural part |% 


has 


of the household machinery. 
The new office of the Contract 
Department at 


(113 West 38th Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is particularly available to house- 
holders who may wish to make en- 
quiries regarding telephone service 


14,000 Telephone Stations 


in New York City. 


RATES FROM $75 A YEAR 


The Metropolitan 


| Telephoneand Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT STREET 





Many Ladies ride a wheel in an ordinary skirt.—They 
might ride horseback with the same skirt, and with about 
the same appearance of fitness—or unfitness) # 


The Luey Cycle Skirt 
is not an ordinary skirt. It 
was patented May 28, 1895, 
and is made to order only by 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn. 


255 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





address on postal. 


EVANOLA MFG. CO., 
249-251 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVANOLA—Cream of Petroleum— 
is indispensable for the complexion. 
All Druggists. 10 cents, 





Mesinger Saddles 


A The only comfortable, healthful 
€ and harmless bicyclesaddle, It's 





the Rattan that 
makes it what it is, 
Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 


ae R. & Q., M'frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
HULBERT BROS. &CO., 
26 West 23d St., New York, 


# s of BICYCLE COSTUMES 


SEND 


| PATTERNS et te ot 









50c. 


FOR COMPLETE 
PATTERN OF 
THIS BICYCLE 

COSTUME 


IN MEDIUM 





as well as patterns of every description, 
made up in colored paper with flat dupli- 
cates, may be obtained at the pattern de- 
partment of 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO., 
3 East 19th St., New York. 


Send two-cent stamp for sample copy of the new 
** L’ Art de la Mode,” the leading tashion journal of 
America, Eight Colored Plates. OPENING OF 





FRENCH MODE DEPARTMENT, March 16th, 





Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


‘(OG 


No other wheels 


If not, why not? 
in the world stand so high in the 
estimation of cyclists, because Wa- 
verleys are built on honest value 
lines, and the purchaser receives 
full value for the investment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR OF 
OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 











change the fork to left hand. Your author- 
itative opinion asto which is best form is asked. 

B is right. Meat should be cut as it is 
eaten, one piece at a time, One secret of 
good table manners consists in doing things 
with so much ease and quiet that they do not 
attract attention. The habit of using the 
fork with the left hand is, therefore, a very 
good one, as it avoids the awkwardness of 
constantly changing the knife and fork. The 
knife may be put down and taken up again 
quietly and easily. 

Luncheon Menu. To J. M., Fall 
River, Mass.—What would be nice, but not 
too elaborate, as a menu for ladies’ luncheon— 
ten ladies only ? 

Canapé caviare. 
Bouillon. 
Oyster croquettes. 
Sweetbreads en caisses. 


Broiled spring chicken. Peas. Potatoes in 
shavings. 
Stuffed eggplant. 
Game. Salad. 
Méringues glacées. Strawberries. 
Coffee. Créme de menthe. 


The kind of game depends upon what is 
procurable in your markets. In New York, 
at this season, there are reedbirds, plover, 
English snipe, squab and duck. Or you 
might have tomato mayonaise salad and omit 
the game. 


Birth Cards.. To G. M. S.—(1) In 
sending out cards to announce the birth of a 
child should they be sent only to the friends 
of the mother, and in case they are sent to a 
married woman, should the address be Mr. 
and Mrs John Smith, or simply Mrs. John 
Smith ? 

(2) What is the correct tie to be worn 
with a frock coat? 

(3) Should a skirt made of thin material, 
such as organdie over a foundation skirt of 
silk, be gored? 

(1) Cards announcing the birth of a child 
are seldom sent in this country, although it is 
a very usual custom in France. When sent, 
all one’s friends and acquaintances should be 
included, as there is no reason why one 
should not know it as well as another, and 
in sending announcement cards without invi- 
tations it is well to make the list general. 
They should be addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jobn Smith, as are any announcement cards. 

(2) An Ascot or four-in-hand tie in white 
is worn witha frock coat for receptions, etc., 
otherwise any dark-colored tie. Large silk 
scarfs come in very handsome materials as 
an Ascot puff or four-in-hand. 

(3) Skirts of thin material are slightly 
gored, most of the fullness being shirred in at 
the back. Some of them have two or three 
rows of shirring over a cord all the way round 
the skirt, slightly V-shaped in front, about 
four inches below the waist. The shirring 
makes it hang loosely and prettily over the 
silk skirt, which should be cut and gored as 
if nothing were to go over it, the organdie 
skirt being simply fastened to it at the waist. 


USEFUL INGENUITY 


Dear Vogue : 

I have just accomplished a transformation, 
or rather my dressmaker has for me, and I 
am so pleased with the result that I think 
Vogue readers might be interested in my ex- 
periment. Expecting to spend the summer 
among watering places along our eastern coast, 
and going as far north as Canada, I have 
been making a small collection of wraps, 
useful as well as decorative. An old ermine 
cape, too good to throw away, too hopelessly 
dowdy to wear, was submitted to my dress- 
maker and she suggested my taking the skin 
to the furrier and having it recut after a 
model she furnished. When the furrier’s 
work was finished I returned the fur to the 
dressmaker, who added ruffles of cream lace 
and cream-white satin bows. L: T. G. 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 
THE MAKING OF THE TRANSPARENT SUMMER 
GOWN—A SIMPLE METHOD FOR 
PRESERVING VIOLETS 

Ery many of the materials for summer 
\ gowns are thin, and, consequently, 
demand silk linings, The silk skirt 


and the ouside skirt are made separate, and 
then tacked the one to the other, if necessary. 








It is an excellent plan to have made one or 
more silk skirts and bodices of any prefered 
colors—pink, blue, heliotrope or green, to 
wear under thinsummer frocks, instead of hav- 
ing each gown lined throughout individually. 

The silk bodice should be made without a 
lining (that it may be cool), carefully fitted 
and boned, and with moderately full sleeves. 
The skirt should be made about five and a 
half yards around, wa!king length, and wired, 
unless one’s petticoat is sufficiently stiffened, 
to give the proper flare around the feet. Sev- 
eral silk, or silk and lace ruffles should finish 
the bottom of the skirt to make a pretty 
finish, and to also aid in holding out the 
thin, outside skirt. This is a serviceable, 
practical, and economical way of settling the 
question of how to line and to wear these 
dainty materials. 

The expense of such gowns is not the actual 
material, but it is the making and the lining. 
While one does not question these essentials 
for more useful gowns, it does not seem legit- 
imate that these lesser ones should cost quite 
as much as those of more costly material, and 
yet they are indispensable in one’s summer 
wardrobe for the would-be fashionable woman. 
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After these slips are once made and fitted, 
one’s own maid can make the outside if she 
has any knowledge at all of dressmaking. A 
model that is becoming to one’s individual 
style should be chosen, but so many women 
make the mistake of following a model or a 
fashion that is not in the least suited to them 
individually, because it looked so lovely on 
the woman to whom it was suited. Fashions 
should be subservient to individuals and not 
individuals to fashion. However, there are 
no cast-bound rules, but each is justified and 
expected to present as harmonious and becom- 
ing an appearance as her thought and resources 
can produce, without, however, making this 
the aim and end of living. 

There is such an effectual way of preserv- 
ing violets in a wearable condition for several 
days, that I speak of it here for the benefit of 
lovers of these exquisite flowers, that their 
pleasure may be prolonged. The stem should 
be first clipped, and then wrapped in cotton 
which has been well saturated with salt water 
(but not too wet), and then covered with tin 
foil, with the end so folded that the moisture 
cannot drip or evaporate. When the flowers 
are not worn they should be sprinkled and 
then put in salted water, the stems only, and 
entirely covered with paraffine paper to pro- 
tect them from the air, and placed in a cool 
place. There is a glutinous substance in 
violets which exudes atter a certain time, and 
if the flower remains in contact with water 
the action of the water on this gluten—or the 
gluten on the water—produces rapid decay. 
It is consequently important that the flower 
should not lie in water while it is refreshed 
by it through its stem. 


*s RENOVATED CAPE 


xii 


WOMAN’S CRUEL FOLLY 


gee persons who, some time ago, did 
all in their power to discourage 
women adorning their hats and 
bonnets with the plumage of whole birds of 
bright color, are now working with equal 
ardor to do away with the aigrette so com- 
monly worn. 

Women in Boston have recently received a 
circular sent by these humane workers. 
These little feathers, says this circular, were 
provided by nature as the nuptial adornment 
of the white heron, or egret. Many kind- 
hearted women who would not on any 
account do a cruel act are, by following this 
fashion, causing the continuance of a very 
great cruelty. The aigrette in nearly all cases 
is made of the slender decomposed feathers 
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that grow at one 
time of the year on 
the birds’ back, and 
drop gracefully over 
their sides and tail. 
Theless fine plumes, 
with shorter and 
stiffer filaments, are 
from the squacco 
heron, which is not 
an egret. The best 
time to attack them 
is when the young 
birds are fully fledg- 
ed, but not able to 
fly ; for at that time 
the solicitude of the 
parent birds is great- 
est, and, forgetful of 
their own danger, 
they are most readily 
made victims. 
When the killing is 
finished and the few 
handfuls of coveted 
feathers have been 
plucked out, the 
slaughtered birds are 
left in a white heap 
to fester in thé sun 
and wind, in sight of their orphaned 
young, that cry for food and are not fed. 
There is nothing in the whole earth so pitiable 
as this—so pitiable and so shameful—that for 
such a purpose human cunning should take 
advantage of that feeling and instinct which 
we regard as so noble in our own species, and 
as something sacred—the tender passion of 
the parent for its offspring, which causes it to 
neglect its own safety and to perish miserably 
—a sacrifice to its love. 

It is when in that gayer dress that the birds 
are most valuable for the purposes of fashion, 
and for other forms of decoration ; nor is this 
all; it is then that they are most easily found 
and taken. The shyest, most secretive kinds 
lose all their wild instincts in their 
overmastering anxiety for the safety 
of their eggs or young. And when 
the poor bird, uttering piercing cries, 
its sensitive frame quivering, its bill 
gaping, as if the air could no longer 
sustain it in its intense agitation, and 
fluttering its lovely wings to make 
them more conspicuous, and by such 
means draw the danger away from its’ 
treasures and on to itself, it is ruth- 
lessly shot for its feathers. 

Besides the cruelty involved in the 
extermination of birds and the train- 
ing in habits of heartless brutality, which 
such employment gives to men, there is the 
injury to agriculture which is sure to result, 
and of which the signs are now apparent 
in some localities. Through the destruc- 
tion of the heron in one part of Florida 
there was a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of snakes, the young of which had form- 


erly been killed in great numbers by the 
herons. Man’s folly, or, perhaps, in this 
case it would be better to say woman’s, has 
disturbed the economy of nature. —Boston 
Herald. 


SHOULD PATIENTS SMOKE? 


R. Jankau, in an article in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Krankenpflege, tries to 
answer the question so often asked by 


patients and convalescents: ‘* May I smoke, 
doctor ?”’ 


As a general rule there is no need to forbid 
the use of tobacco in surgical affections and 
during convaleseence after operations, with 
the exception of those of the eyes, the abdo- 
men and the bladder. Does the use of to- 
bacco play any part in the pathology of cancer 
of the lips and of the tongue? Nothing cer- 
tain can be said on this point. It should be 
forbidden, as a general rule, in affections of 
the throat, and of the pharynx, and with cer- 
tain restrictions in catarrh of the naso phar- 
ynx. The toxic action of tobacco must 
not be forgotten, and those suffering from 
internal affections should only be allowed to 
smoke with circumspection. Fortunately, 
however, most of the affections in which 
the use of tobacco is injurious are just those 
which cause the patient to dislike it; in- 
deed, attention is often drawn to the fact 
that a man is unwell by his evincing a dis- 
inclination for smoking. Therefore, it is 
occasionally a good sign when the convales- 
cent again feels a desire tosmoke, Tobacco 
should be strictly forbidden in cases of peri- 
tonitis, typhlitis and perityphlitis. Tobacco 
has a favorable influence on the central 
nervous system, both on account of its slightly 
narcotic action and by distracting the patient’s 
thoughts from himself and his illness to his 
smoking and the associations which it brings 
with it, It is most important that phthisical 
patients should be prevented from continually 
thinking of themselves and their malady,— 
Lancet. 





THE LATTER-DAY SHOE BAG 


The old-fashioned linen shoe bag has been 

































BACK OF TURKISH TEA GOWN 
(Illustrated on front page.) 


enlarged and improved. In its advanced 
form it is the width and half the length of 
the closet door. Along the upper edge is a 
row of small pockets intended to hold a dozen 
pairs of stockings. An envelope-shaped flap 
buttons over to protect them from dust. Two 
rows of larger pockets below hold half a dozen 
pairs of shoes and slippers. 
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Laces and 


Embroideries 


Honiton, Alencon, Duchesse Lace, 
Linen Batiste, 
Embroidered All Overs, 
Edgings and Bands, 
Mousselines, 

Chiffons, Veilings, Nets. 


OACHING PARASOLS | 


GLOVES. 


SPECIAL SALF 
of 750 pieces. 
Swiss and Nainsook 
Embroideries, 


Much below market value. 





‘7 roadway HK 19th tt. 


NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH CLARK, | 


PURCHASING AGENT, 
> WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 





amples of dry goods furnished free. 
ideas in dressmaking and millinery. 
Best of references. Correspondence solicited. 
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he Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe 


ecommended by leading physicians for the conser- 


ion of women’s health. Send for circular, Sold 
all druggists. AMERICAN BALL Nozzie Co, 
-847 Broadway, N. Y. 


Also latest | 


HIGGINS & SEITER | 


FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS | 


50 and 52 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R.I. 





AN 


EASTER 





‘VASE 





| American Glass — deeply cut, 
| polished. 


beautifully 
A bargain at following prices: 


8 inch $1.90 each, 


12 inch $4.00 
| is 3.00 * 


14 ** 5,00 


Orders by mail promptly filled, 192-page Illustrated 
Catalogue No, 6-F. free, 
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RUPERT A. RYLEY CO., 
TAILORS, 


256 Firru AveE., New York. 





MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Riding Breeches, Tattersall’ s Waistcoats, 
Bicycle Suits, Mufti, etc., etc. 
ORIGINAL STYLES. 




















Be your Own Sede. 


Most bicycle manufacturers study 
every part of the frame with great 
care, but leave the Tire to chance or 
choice. If you say so when order- 
ing your wheel you can have a ¢: 


Hodgman $24 


It isthe BEST Tire made, and any 
dealer will furnish it if you insist. 


Send for our free booklet about Tires. 


Hodgman Rubber Co., 


459-461 Broadway, cor, Grand Street, New York. 
Atwood Building, 
Cor, Clarke and Madison Sts,, Chicago, III. 


MENNEN'S San BORATED one 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 

est edical author- 

ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 

Preparation 

for infant. and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves 

Prickly Heat, + gl pes. Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
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Removes Blotches es; ritvTl the skin smooth 


Sy gt nA. FREE 


rhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
i i i i 





~ HARTFORD TIRES 
© STANDARD SINGLE TUBES) 


Yo, 





HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS Co. MART 








HARTFORD 
CONN. re 
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VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. od 
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HAVE 
YOU 
TRIED 
MOUSON’S 


PERFUMES 


? 


Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva and Violette Im- 
periale are the 
latest. 


se 


SELLING AGENTS. 
These firms are the agents for 
their respective cities : 
@ New York City, 
RM Jas. McCreery & Co. 
& Baltimore, Md., 
gm Thomas & Thompson 
Washington, D. C., 
Edward P. Mertz 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Boggs & Buhl 
a Cincinnati, O., 
t Wilmot J. Hall & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Leland Miller 
& Detroit, Mich., 
|& Huntesx Glean & Hunter 
A Milwaukee, Wis., 
T. A. Chapman & Co, 
4 St. Paul, Minn., 
W. A. Frost & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
a C. H. Cirkler 


Sepp ppeeecaccace 
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Communications should reach 
| Vogue office early Monday for 


publication the same week. 





' PRINT IN BINDING 








. Absolutely Pure. 


ONLY pure grape cream 
of tartar is used in 
Royal Baking Powder. 





